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ARTICLES 


“Peaceful Coexistence” 
Between the Communists and the National Bourgeoisie 


GeorG A. VON STACKELBERG 


In 1952, the Large Soviet Encyclopedia passed the following opinion on the 
coup d@’état in Egypt: “In the night of July 22, 1952 power was seized in Cairo 
by a reactionary group of officers connected with the United States.”! In April 
and May 1958, when President Nasser of Egypt visited the USSR, Khrushchev 
called him “the national hero of the Arab people” and an outstanding statesman 
of the Arab world.? Thus, a group of reactionary officers in the earlier Soviet 
‘nterpretation later turned into “an organization which set as its aim the over- 
‘hrow of the monarchy and... a struggle against imperialism and feudalism,” 
sudging by Jzvestia.* Two years later the theoretical organ of the Communist 
nd workers parties Problems of Peace and Socialism stated that 

Nasser and the reactionary circles of the Egyptian bourgeoisie are rendering 

inestimable aid to the imperialists who dream of restoring their domination over 

the Arab world, including the United Arab Republic.* 

The evolution of the Soviet evaluation of Nasser is a good example of how 
‘loscow’s attitude toward the national bourgeoisie changes, depending on 
~hether the Communists can exploit it for their own ends or not. 

Under certain conditions the Communists admit the theoretical possibility 
temporary agreements and alliances being formed with the bourgeois-liberation 
‘ovement in colonial countries. Yet both Lenin and Stalin were quick to stress 
‘.¢ temporary nature of such alliances with the bourgeoisie. ““The Communist 


‘1 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 1952, 2nd ed., 
460 


* Pravda, May 15—16, 1958. 
3 Jzvestia, April 29, 1958. 
* Problems of Peace and Socialism, English edition, Prague, No 3 (1960), p. 90. 
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International,” Lenin wrote, “must enter into a temporary alliance with the 
bourgeois democracy of colonies and backward countries.”5 Lenin gave one 
indispensable condition for such a union—the nonresistance of the bourgeoisie 
to Communism. “We, as Communists,” he wrote, “must and will support 
bourgeois liberation movements in the colonial countries only in those cases 
where these movements are genuinely revolutionary ones and their represent- 
atives do not prevent us from training and organizing the peasants and ex- 
ploited masses in a revolutionary spirit.”* In a speech in August 1927 at a joint 
plenum of the Central Committee and Central Control Commission on the 
situation in China, Stalin emphasized that in the colonial and dependent countries 
“the national bourgeoisie may at a definite stage and for a definite period support 
its country’s revolutionary movement against imperialism.”? Stalin regarded 
any bourgeois-democratic revolution not as an end in itself, but exclusively as 
a transitory stage which must inevitably be followed by the Soviet revolution.”* 


These principles of Lenin and Stalin on the possibility of an alliance with 
the national bourgeoisie were the prerequisite for the creation of a “united front” 
in the colonial and dependent countries. The goal of such a front was to ensure 
that the Communists alone came to power. “A united front,” Stalin insisted, 
“may be of revolutionary importance only in the event or on the condition 
that it does not hinder the Communist Party from carrying out its own inde- 
pendent political and organizational work, ... openly organizing the workers 
and peasants and thus preparing the conditions for the hegemony of the pro- 
letariat.”® Stalin held that in the struggle for the liberation of the colonies and 
dependent countries from imperialism the task of the Communists in the colonia! 
countries is to 


join with the revolutionary elements of the bourgeoisie and above all with the 
peasantry against the bloc of imperialists and conciliatory elements of its “own 
bourgeoisie” in order to wage at the head of the proletariat a genuine revolutionary 
struggle for liberation from imperialism.!° 


In other words, Communists in the Asian countries are obliged to prevent 
the nationalists from coming to power and to wage a revolutionary struggle 
for liberation from colonialism until the Communists are victorious. However, 
political developments in the various Asian states outstripped the Communist 
leaders’ program. Turkey did not become Soviet; as Stalin admitted, it “stuck 
at the first stage in its development, the bourgeois-liberation movement.”'' 
India and Burma became independent states by peaceful means and free elections 
brought to power representatives of national ideas, and not the Communists 
who had rejected the path of peaceful agreements with the “colonizers.” 


5 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1949, 4th ed., XXV, 290. 
Tbid., XXV, 353. 

7 J. V. Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1953, vol. X, p. 11. 

8 Ibid., p. 15. 

® Jbid., pp. 16—17. 

10 Jbid., vol. VII, p. 108. 

11 Jbid., vol. X, p. 15. 
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Faced by such an unforeseen development, the Soviet leaders did not wish 
to abandon their struggle to bring the Communists to power, so they declared 
that the national leaders of India and Burma Gandhi and U Nu had come 
to terms with the imperialists at the expense of the interests of the workers 
in their countries.!* Soviet literature continued to regard states which had 
gained their sovereignty as still dependent. Such a situation was extremely 
unfavorable for the Communists, particularly in view of the fact that the national 
non-Communist governments of these states were consolidating their authority 
and the Soviet government was anxious not to lose the opportunity of drawing 
them into the neutral camp. This fact became clear after the Bandung Conference 
which brought to light the role of the new independent Asian states in world politics. 

The new interpretation of the role of the national bourgeoisie in the colonial 
countries was provided at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956. Kuusinen 
drew attention to the “sectarian errors” of Soviet historians and orientalists 
in their evaluation of the role of Gandhi who prior to the Twentieth Party 
Congress had been regarded as a reactionary by the Soviets. Kuusinen also insisted 
that the theses of the Sixth Comintern Congress on the nationality question 
be overhauled as also showing traces of sectarianism. The new directives re- 
habilitated many national political figures of the East. Analyzing the new direc- 
tives on the role of the national bourgeoisie in their countries’ liberation move- 
ments the magazine Sovetskoe vostokovedenie admitted that India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Egypt and other countries had gained their sovereignty “under the leadership 
of the national bourgeoisie.”!* Yet at the same time it noted that there were 
differences in principle between the gaining of sovereignty under the national 
bourgeoisie and the gaining of independence under the proletariat, in particular 
as regards the final aims of the liberation movement. The role of the national 
bourgeoisie was admitted to be progressive, but not exhaustive and an end 
in itself. The proletariat was, as earlier, seen as the only consistent fighter for 
national and social liberation.'4 This reservation made by the magazine reveals 
that the change in the Soviet attitude toward the national bourgeoisie which 
had come to power in various Asian countries was essentially tactical in nature. 
rior to the Twentieth Party Congress an article by L. N. Vatolina, entitled 
“On the Growth in the National Self-Consciousness of the Peoples of the Arab 
Countries” maintained that 

the leader of the national-liberation movement can only be the proletariat, the 

only consistently revolutionary class, which, basing itself on the broad masses of 

the peasants, comes forward in the front ranks of the struggle for peace, freedom, 
and national independence.!5 


This Soviet standpoint as to the ability of the national bourgeoisie to wage 
« revolutionary struggle against imperialism coincides with Mao Tse-tung’s 
\iews on the Chinese national bourgeoisie. Mao Tse-tung pointed out that 


12 Bulletin, Munich, No. 4 (1956), pp. 30-35; No. 8 (1956), pp. 16—26. 
13 Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 1 (1956), p. 8. 

14 

15 Jbid., No. 5 (1955), p. 66. 
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the national bourgeoisie, on the one hand, finds itself in conflict with imperialism 
and the feudal leaders, and its characteristic revolutionary spirit struggling against 
them; on the other hand, in view of its economic and political weakness and the 
existence of economic ties with imperialism and feudalism, which it has not severed, it 
lacks the courage to wage a struggle against them to the end.!* 


The rehabilitation of the national bourgeoisie of the Asian states and the 
recognition of its progressive role in liberation movements have enabled the 
Soviets to form closer contacts with those Asian countries headed by national 
leaders. The country most concerned here was the United Arab Republic and its 
President Nasser. At one time it appeared that the Soviets might be gaining a 
foothold in Cairo for their propaganda. However, as soon as Nasser began to 
act against Communist activities the Soviets switched to the Leninist principle that 
the national bourgeoisie is only to be supported as long as it does not oppose 
Communist attempts to organize the masses for a further struggle for social 
changes. In the course of such a struggle the national bourgeoisie is either swept 
aside or else pushed into the background. 

The prospects for such a further political development of countries in which 
the national bourgeoisie has come to power were given by Khrushchev at the 
Twenty-First Party Congress. “After the colonizers have been driven out,” he 
said, “and when national tasks have been mainly solved, the peoples seek an 
answer to the social problems advanced.”!? In other words, after the colonia! 
countries have been liberated from colonial dependence under the leadership 
of the national bourgeoisie, the people’s struggle must continue and now be 
directed against the national bourgeoisie in power as the force holding up socia! 
reforms. This was the standpoint from which the head of the Syrian Communists 
Khaled Begtash criticized at the Soviet Twenty-First Party Congress the activities 
of Nasser’s government “in forbidding the democratic press, all democratic 
publications” and for the arrest of hundreds of Communists and “progressively 
inclined patriots.”!® Such criticism was repeated by him in sharper form in 
an article in Problemy mira i sotsializma.® The statements by Khrushchev, 
Begtash, Mukhitdinov and others at the congress criticizing Nasser’s steps 
against the Communists at home did not imply a change in Soviet policy as 
regards the problem of cooperation with the national bourgeoisie. It only demon- 
strated the temporary nature of such cooperation, which was concealed behind 
statements made by Khrushchev and Kuusinen at the Twentieth Party Congress 
and in the period after the congress, the period of the Soviet government's 
friendship with Nasser. 

The problem of Soviet cooperation with the national bourgeoisie of the Asian 
countries is the same problem on a smaller scale as the coexistence of the Com 
munist world with the capitalist. Both coexistence by the Communists with the 
national bourgeoisie in one country and the coexistence of the Communist worl: 


16 Quoted in Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, No. 5 (1955), p. 8. 
17 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 

18 Jbid., February 3, 1959. 

19 Problemy mira i sotsializma, Prague, No. 11 (1959). 
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with the capitalist are seen by the Soviet leaders merely as temporary phenomena. 
In the first case power is in the long run to pass to the Communists in one way or 
another, while in the second the capitalist society in the non-Communist countries 
is to be replaced by the rule of Communism on a world-wide scale. The Soviet 
press has of late, as Walter Z. Laqueur has pointed out in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 
attacked Nasser’s arrests of Communists.?° Yet the Soviet government has no 
intention of breaking off economic ties with the United Arab Republic. Now that 
Nasser is opposing the spread of Communist ideas at home, the Soviets are not 
displaying as much sympathy for the national bourgeoisie and are openly returning 
to the former dogma of the proletariat as the only class capable of achieving the 
final liberation of the underdeveloped countries from colonial dependence. 


Such a tendency is clear from the views expressed by Soviet writers on the 
national bourgeoisie of the African countries. Soviet specialist in this field I. I. 
Potekhin, in an article “The Dissolution of the Colonial System in Africa,” 
distinguished two paths traversed by colonial peoples when gaining political 
independence and creating national states. “In some countries,” he writes, 


the political rule of the foreign imperialist bourgeoisie is replaced by the authority 
of the people headed by the working class; then along with the end to political 
enslavement also comes the end to the economic enslavement and exploitation of 
the country by foreign monopolies. 


Here, Potekhin had in view the so-called people’s democracies, Communist 
China, North Korea, and North Viet Nam. “In other countries,” I. Potekhin 
writes, “the colonial regime is replaced by the authority of the national bourgeoisie 
or even of the local feudal lords, and then the economic dependence of a country 
on foreign capital is maintained for some time, even for a prolonged period.”*" 
Potekhin admits that in the North African states the national bourgeoisie is 
playing the leading role in the national-liberation movement, since its interests 
conflict with the dominance of the foreign monopolies.** 

Realizing this fact, the Soviet leaders criticize Nasser’s steps against the 
‘communists, yet continue to grant economic aid to the United Arab Republic, 
in an effort to prevent it from forming closer ties with the West. There is also a 
‘arther reason for friendly relations with those Afro-Asian countries, including 
ae United Arab Republic, in which Communist parties are either not in power 
r else completely forbidden. The Soviets are taking under their wing local 
ommunists, as Khrushchev’s speech at the Twenty-First Party Congress revealed. 
he Party Central Committee magazine Kommunist openly states that “bourgeois 
s‘atesmen in the countries of the East are... playing straight into the hands of 
1e imperialists, the colonizers, by their persecution of the Communists, by their 
: 1ti-Communist outcries”?? and that “whoever raises a hand against the Com- 
wunists is in fact attacking the national-liberation movement in the East as a 


20 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Zisrich, April 9, 1960. 
21 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1960), p. 12. 
22 Tbid., p. 15. 

23 Kommunist, No. 4 (1960), p. 99. 
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whole, willy-nilly furthering the evil cause of colonialism and imperialism.”*4 Such 
statements are aimed at Nasser, yet the Soviet government continues to cooperate 
with him. The main factor in this coexistence is the United Arab Republic’s 
neutrality, which the Soviets regard as of great importance. They are willing 
to sacrifice the interests of the Arab Communists in order to ensure that such 
neutrality is maintained. In an editorial the magazine Problemy vostokovedeniya 
stressed “the major role in the struggle for peace played by a policy of positive 
neutrality.”?5 It drew the attention of Soviet researchers to the need to study a 
policy of positive neutrality. The magazine also pointed to the “fierce domestic 
struggle developing in the countries of the East between the forces of democracy 
and the forces of reaction around a policy of neutrality.” The practical importance 
of the neutrality of the Afro-Asian countries for Soviet policy in the East is 
compelling the Soviet leaders to turn a blind eye to measures by the national 
governments of these states, in spite of the fact that such measures (as for example, 
the dissolution of the Communist government in Kerala, the persecution of 
Communists in the United Arab Republic, and the restrictions on Communist 
activity in Iraq) are harmful both to local Communists and to the prestige of the 
Soviet rulers themselves. 

The situation is quite different in those African countries with a predom- 
inantly negro population. Here the Soviets have no intention of concluding an 
alliance with the national bourgeoisie and are doing their utmost to bring to 
power the extreme left-wing and pro-Communist elements. Potekhin, in his 
above-mentioned article, took as axiomatic the statement that in the African 
countries, “the most consistent fighter for independence is naturally the working 
class, for whom the gaining of complete independence opens up prospects for 
a further struggle for the reorganization of their native land.”?* Yet even more 
important for Soviet policy here is the article’s theoretical justification of the use 
of force. A resolution of the December 1958 conference in Accra stated that! 


the conference of the peoples of Africa in Accra states that it supports to the full 
all fighters for freedom, both those who use peaceful methods, resistance without 
the use of force and civil disobedience, and all those who are compelled to answer 
force with force. 


It must be noted that this point in the resolution was a concession to the 
Algerian insurgents and not an appeal to use force in the African colonies, since 
most of the conference participants were in favor of constitutional reforms and 
agreements paving the way to independence. The Soviets were not satisfied by 
this approach. “The resolution,” Potekhin regrets, “recognizes the method ot 
force, but only as an answer to force applied by the colonizers, but did noi 
correspondingly give the oppressed peoples the right to the initiative in the usc 
of force.”?? Potekhin admitted the possibility that political independence car 


2% Jbid., p. 100. 
25 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1960), p. 4. 
2% Jbid., p. 20. 
Ibid., p. 22. 


be gained by peaceful constitutional means, but pointed out at the same time the 
inadmissibility of “denying the right of the oppressed peoples to the initiative 
in the use of force.”’?8 

The article’s justification of such an initiative throws new light on the assertion 
in a communiqué on a meeting of Communist leaders in Bucharest that “one must 
also base oneself on the possibility of the working class gaining the victory of 
the socialist revolution by nonpeaceful means.”?* Such a statement is not, as 
might well appear, a concession to Communist China, but one of the genuine 
plans by which Communist and pro-Communist elements are to come to power 
in Africa and Latin America. While the Soviets are compelled to take into con- 
sideration the national bourgeoisie of India, Indonesia, Burma, the United Arab 
Republic and Iraq, they do not have to pay any attention to the national bourgeoisie 
of the African countries. Here the Communists are banking on the working class 
and peasantry. Problemy vostokovedeniya regards the national bourgeoisie of the 
young African states as the element most likely to come to terms with the former 
colonizers and as incapable of achieving social progress. Soviet theoreticians 
assert that 


in various new African states the national bourgeoisie which has come to power 
in alliance with the feudal lords is striving to remove the masses from active partic- 
ipation in political life. Experience shows that the governments of some African 
states are sabotaging the implementation of pressing economic and social reforms. . ., 
that here and there even those standards of bourgeois democracy have been abolished 
which were gained by the workers in hard struggles even in the colonial period.*° 


The path for the transition to a Soviet revolution via the stages of a national 
and bourgeois-democratic revolution, as noted by Stalin for China,*! is regarded 
as unsuitable for the colonial states of Africa. Here there is a possibility of a 
“non-capitalist path of development.”*? In Potekhin’s opinion, these states can 
jump into the socialism of the Soviet type, by-passing the capitalist stage. The 
Soviet leaders’ negative attitude toward the national bourgeoisie of those African 
states with a predominantly negro population is also found in a critique of the 
‘ext of an invitation of the Preparatory Committee for the Convocation of a 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa. The invitation points out that the “main aim 
if the Conference of the Peoples of Africa... will be to draw up concrete plans 

nd to work out the Gandhian tactics and strategy of the African peaceful revolu- 
ion.” 33 Gradual constitutional reforms are interpreted in Problemy vostokovedeniya 
s the “tactics and strategy of the imperialist powers aimed at preventing with all 
neans possible the dissolution of the colonial system.”*4 The magazine does 
_dmit that the national bourgeoisie of the African colonies is struggling for the 


28 

29 Pravda, June 28, 1960. 

30 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1960), p. 28. 
at J. V. Stalin, op. cit., vol. XXV, p. 353. 

32 Problemy vostokovedeniya, No. 1 (1960), p. 15. 
33 Jbid., p. 22. 

Tbid., p. 21. 
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political independence of their countries, but primarily “in order to safeguard 
their class interests,” and not the interests of their country and people.*® 

Such a Soviet attitude toward the national bourgeoisie is a return to the policy 
at the beginning of the 1950’s, when Gandhi was accused of betraying the 
interests of the Indian people since he was “one of the initiators of the agreement 
on the leadership of the National Congress with British imperialism in 1947,”%¢ 
while the leaders of the National Congress and the Moslem League were accused 
of treating with the imperialists for agreeing to the decree of June 17, 1947, which 
granted India and Pakistan the status of dominions.*? When the Nationalists came 
to power in India and Pakistan the Soviet leaders were compelled to change their 
evaluation of the role of Gandhi and the National Congress Party in the Indian 
liberation movement at the Twentieth Party Congress for tactical reasons. 


Summing up the Soviet leaders’ present policy toward the national bourgeoisie 
in the non-Communist Afro-Asian countries, one can draw the following con- 
clusions: 


1. The Soviets are not stepping up underground activity with the aid of local 
Communists against the national-bourgeois governments of those states which 
are pursuing a neutral foreign policy. 

2. The Soviet government regards its friendly ties with those national bour- 
geois governments pursuing a policy of neutrality as a temporary alliance, since 
the Communist principle that the proletariat is the only consistent fighter for 
national and social freedom still remains in force. 

3. The Soviet attitude toward non-Communist national elements is negative 
in those countries where the national elements have not yet come to power, as is 
the case in the colonial states of Africa and where their support is of no great 
political significance for the Soviet government. In such states the Soviets support 
the extreme left-wing and pro-Communist groups opposed to the national 
elements waging a struggle for independence and encourage them to use force. 


Tbid. 
36 BSE, op. cit., 1953, X, 203. 
37 Tbid., 1952, XVIII, 73. 
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Soviet Science and a Unified World Picture 
M. KrraEv 


In the Soviet Union, the question of a unified physical picture of the world 
is currently a subject of much discussion. The question was raised late in 1958 
at the All-Union Conference on the Physical Problems of Natural Science and 
discussed at the Ninth International Conference on High Energy Physics held 
in Kiev from June 15 to 25, 1959. Various scientific and philosophical journals 
regularly publish articles devoted to the subject. 


The problem of creating a unified physical picture of the world is part of the 
larger problem of creating a unified picture of the world. This problem is of 
great importance for dialectical materialism since it is the claim of this doctrine 
to be a universal philosophy which has most effect on the psychology of the Soviet 
people. A superficial examination of dialectical materialism gives the impression 
that Marxism-Leninism is equipped to answer all questions concerning our world 
and the processes taking place in it. Attempts to create such a unified picture of the 
world were made by Engels and subsequently by Lenin. Nonetheless, even at the 
time it was created, Marxist Naturphilosophie was not abreast of the scientific 
knowledge of the day. The gap between the two proceeded to widen. Under 
Stalin ideology was reduced to so much dogmatism and serious discussion became 
impossible. At the time the basic principles of Engels and Lenin were so obsolete 
that all point of contact with developments in Western science and philosophy 
was lost. In order to produce a convincing picture of the world, Soviet philoso- 
phers advanced the thesis that foreign physics was spontaneously moving closer 
to materialism and even to Marxism-Leninism. Actually just the reverse is taking 
place. Western physicists are not moving toward dialectical materialism, Soviet 
Marxists are being compelled to find some way of fitting new scientific dis- 
coveries into a Marxist framework. To do this they have been compelled to 
depart somewhat from the principles of classical Marxism.! They cannot ignore the 
\ttainments of modern physics and even philosophy in their efforts to build up 
. unified picture of the world. However, the use of such attainments of modern 
-cience in the Soviet Union usually goes hand in hand with a distortion of the 
corresponding philosophical and scientific ideas of the West. 

Another important point is the relationship between science and philosophy 
‘a the Soviet Union itself, where the two branches of knowledge represent 
.ostile camps. Soviet philosophers, Party philosophers for the most part, are 
infamiliar with or have very little understanding of modern physics, although 
.ttempts have recently been made to train philosophers with some knowledge 
£ the physical sciences. Soviet physicists, on the other hand, are for the most part 
.ot interested in dialectical materialism. In order to create a unified picture of the 


1 Bulletin, No. 5 (1960), pp. 3—20. 


world, Soviet scientists and philosophers must be united themselves and this 
is not the case. The conflict between Soviet scientists and philosophers has not 
been denied in the Soviet press which has, however, gone no further than assert 
that of late Soviet scientists and philosophers have moved somewhat closer. 

An analysis of any Marxist-Leninist principles must always begin with the 
class and Party aspect of the principles in question, that is, one must proceed from 
the Marxist principles of the class nature and Party nature of science. One may 
ask why Soviet ideology needs a unified picture of the world, what are the class, 
Party, and political aspects of this seemingly neutral problem. Communism needs 
such a picture as an aid in its campaign to influence the psychology of the masses. 
Communist philosophy has always striven to prove that the laws of development 
of nature, society and thought must objectively lead inevitably to Communism. 
Communist theory attempts to create the impression among the masses that 
the advance of Communism is inevitable, that any thought of resistance to Com- 
munist ideas is senseless, and that the very idea of resistance should be dismissed. 
However, the development of modern science and particularly of physics has 
caused Communist theory great difficulties. It is clear that a unified theory of the 
world does not exist in Communist theory at present. This was recognized by 
I. E. Tamm at the Ninth International Conference on High Energy Physics: 


The new experimental facts are not covered by physical theories. A new unified 
theory is needed which, while preserving the main results of existing theories, would 
advance and develop new principles, enabling one to penetrate into the remote 
processes of the microcosmos. 


In his concluding speech Tamm added that the creation of such a unified 
theory was at present “still in a highly unsatisfactory state.”? 


In the light of this statement it is understandable that Communist theoreticians 
are quite active in an attempt to create a unified picture of the world. Also under- 
standable is why they are attempting to win over the physicists of the West and 
within the Soviet Union to reconcile the physicists with the philosophers and 
where possible smooth over existing contradictions. 

A great difficulty for Soviet philosophers in the creation of a unified picture 
of the world is the existence of two definitions of matter in dialectical materialism. 
The one definition, matter in the general philosophical sense, was given by Lenin: 


Matter is the philosophical term for the designation of objective reality, which 
is given to man in his sense perceptions, which is copied, is photographed, is reflec- 
ted by our senses, and exists independent of them.* 


“There is nothing in the world but matter in motion,” he declared. This 
definition was in direct contradiction to physics, even of his time. The second 
definition of matter is matter as defined in natural science. In Marxist Natur 
philosophie this definition does not exist as such. Instead there is the wooly ex- 
planation that matter is to be understood in natural science as the totality of ou: 


2 Voprosy filosofii, No. 12 (1959). 
3 Kratky filosofsky slovar (Short Philosophical Dictionary), Moscow, 3rd ed., 1951, p. 278. 
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concrete knowledge of the properties of a substance at a given stage in historical 
development. As a result of the development of the physical sciences, the two 
definitions clashed with one another. The Leninist definition of matter was 
hopelessly out of date in the development of the natural sciences. Under these 
difficulties Soviet scientists are attempting to create a unified picture of the world. 


At present there are three basic schools in quantum mechanics: the Copen- 
hagen School represented by Heisenberg and Bohr and in the Soviet Union by 
Academician Fok; the school of de Broglie and Bohm and represented in the 
Soviet Union by Ivanenko and Terletsky; and the Blokhintsev school which has 
no adherents in the West. In 1958 Heisenberg attempted to form a unified picture 
of the world. All the others have limited themselves to the solution of isolated 
problems only. The Copenhagen school has always been regarded by the Soviet 
philosophers as the most hostile and dangerous for dialectical materialism. The 
principle of indeterminancy, advanced by Heisenberg and supplemented by Nils 
Bohr, is regarded as of most danger. The proponents of the Copenhagen School 
deny the presence of determinism in the microcosmos. Dialectical materialism is 
accordingly opposed to this school. Soviet philosophy at first accused the adherents 
of the Copenhagen school of idealism and rejected the principle of indeterminancy, 
asserting that, with the development of experimental techniques, it would be 
possible in the future to determine simultaneously the coordinates and impulses 
of particles. However, Soviet philosphers then took over the works of the 
Copenhagen School in an attempt to adjust them to Marxist norms. In order to 
gloss over the transformation from denial to recognition of the principle of 
indeterminancy, they advanced the thesis that Heisenberg had moved closer to 
materialism of his own accord. 


Heisenberg, far more than most other contemporary physicists, has busied 
himself with the philosophical significance of discoveries in the field of physics. 
He holds that physical discoveries do not resolve philosophical problems and 
that the connection between physics and philosophy is not a very close one. 
This view contradicts dialectical materialism which insists that all scientific 
problems must be approached from the standpoint of Marxist philosophy. Analy- 
zing the problem of the method and results of scientific research, Heisenberg 
indicates that the investigator of nature “is primarily interested in the posing of 
the question and then the answers.” This is explained by the fact that answers are 
impermanent in nature, while the method affords the opportunity of extending 
research. “Attempts to elevate an answer into a dogma are opposed to the spirit 
of natural science.” * Here again is a point of conflict with dialectical materialism 
which dogmatizes numerous concepts, in particular the concepts of matter, 
motion and causality. Heisenberg’s observations on dogmas are also in opposition 
to dialectical materialism. For example, Lenin’s thesis on the inexhaustibility of 
matter in depth as a supplement to physics has been made into a dogma. Such a 
thesis has not been proved. On the contrary, recent research leads to the conclu- 
‘ion that there is a limit of divisibility of matter in elementary particles. This is 


4 Voprosy filosofii, No. 2 (1958); Die Naturwissenschaften, Berlin, No. 10 (1958), pp. 227—234. 
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Heisenberg’s view and there is aati to indicate that he has drawn nearer to 
dialectical materialism. 

Dialectical materialism recognizes ‘only one philosophical interpretation of 
physical phenomena, its own. Heisenberg found in the philosophical aspect of 
quantum mechanics elements of the philosophies of Democritus, Plato, Aristotle, 
Kant, Newton, Hegel, Mach, the logical positivists and Neo-Thomists. He could 
not find elements of dialectical materialism. Heisenberg’s views on the philosoph- 
ical and physical category of a “law” are also opposed to dialectical materialism. 
According to the latter a law is a category reflecting the essence of a phenomenon. 
According to Engels and Lenin there are general, absolute, eternal laws. They 
include the law of the movement of matter. Heisenberg believes that a “law” is 
a comparatively narrow concept generally inapplicable in quantum mechanics 
and the theory of relativity.5 Heisenberg’s view is also of interest since it follows 
that the laws of dialectical materialism, including such laws as the struggle and 
synthesis of opposites, the transformation of quantity into quality, are too narrow 
for quantum mechanics and the theory of relativity. Thus, Heisenberg resolu- 
tely rejects any interference by dialectical materialism in the attempt to construct 
a unified physical picture of the world. In the recently published textbook Foun- 
dations of Marxism-Leninism the assertion is made that a broader concept than 
“law” exists, the concept of “reciprocity.” This is a new assertion not found in 
dialectical materialism earlier and represents a compromise with modern Western 
physics and philosophy. It is dialectical materialism which is being compelled to 
compromise and not Heisenberg who is moving towards dialectical materialism. 

When discussing the unified picture of the world as advanced by Heisenberg, it 
must be noted that it is a purely mathematical picture which is extremely compli- 
cated. However, it can be reduced to the following. To date two universal con- 
stants have been accepted: the speed of light and Planck’s constant. All of our 
physical systems of magnitude presuppose three basic units, the centimeter, 
gram, and second. Planck’s constant can be equated with the unit of weight 
measurement, the speed of light with the unit of time, while linear measurement 
does not yet have its own universal constant. Heisenberg introduces this universal 
constant as 10-13. Further, Heisenberg draws two conclusions which are certainly 
not compatible with dialectical materialism: (1) elementary particles are the final, 
minutest units of matter; (2) elementary particles are composed of one material 
which is, if anything, energy. Heisenberg indicates that his equation is very 
general and the possible consequences as yet unknown.® This is to date the only 
attempt to create a unified picture of the world and it is based on the latest 
theoretical and experimental data. Such a picture, both in principle and detail, 
has nothing in common with dialectical materialism; on the contrary, it is in 
direct opposition to all the basic principles of the Naturphilosophie of Soviet 
Marxism. Of course, Soviet physicists and philosophers may succeed in creating 
their own unified picture of the world, but they will not be able to use the ideas 
developed by Heisenberg. 

Ibid. 

Tbid. 
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The standpoint of Fok in the USSR is not far removed from that of Bohr and 
Heisenberg, a fact which was made clear at the All-Union Conference on Philo- 
sophical Problems of Natural Science in 1958. “Fok has basically the standpoint 
of the Copenhagen School,” Y. P. Terletsky noted.’ Similar charges were leveled 
against Fok for his criticism of the views of de Broglie and his school which 
afford Soviet philosophers some hope of adapting them to Marxism. Fok accused 
de Broglie of returning to classical determinism. Following Bohr and Heisenberg, 
he insisted that a microcosmos cannot be described with the terminology of classi- 
cal physics and rejected determinism in quantum mechanics. Fok proposed that 
the creation of a unified picture of the world begins with the creation of a new 
“philosophical language.” He accused Soviet philosophers of incorrectly using 
the terminology of physics and left no doubt that modern physics is fully able to 
dispense with dialectical materialism. Such a view naturally aroused various 
attacks. “It appears that philosophers should alter basic philosophical conceptions 
in line with individual physical theories or even some of their interpretations,” 
was the main criticism of Fok.* However, while adopting the Bohr-Heisenberg 
standpoint, Fok nonetheless gave the impression that it was rather Bohr and 
Heisenberg who had adopted his viewpoint. For completely understandable 
reasons Fok is attempting to find elements of materialism in Bohr and Heisen- 
berg and to use them as a shield for the essentially Neo-Thomist views of the 
Copenhagen school and himself. 


A second attempt to arrive at a solution of the problem of a unified physical 
picture of the world is the creation of the so-called non-linear field theory. It 
is connected with the names of de Broglie and other authorities from various 
countries. In the Soviet Union it is represented by Ivanenko and Terletsky.® 
According to the non-linear field theory as expounded by Terletsky and 
Skachkov, a particle is seen as an area with a major field excitation. This is 
a development of de Broglie’s old idea that a particle resembles the crest of a 
wave. The basis of the non-linear theory is the view that a genuine sub-quantum 
field does exist. Such a field is illustrated by some of the functions of Minkovsky’s 
four-dimensional space (the three space coordinates plus time). It is presumed that 
these functions directly reflect microreality. One feature of the Soviet non-linear 
field theory is its criticism of the Copenhagen School and Fok and its defense of 
classical determinism. Terletsky is responsible for thg justification of the non- 
linear theory in quantum mechanics. He stresses that the line of development taken 
by the theory completely excludes the Copenhagen interpretation of quantum 
mechanics, which he regards as anti-scientific in modern physics. According to 
Skachkov, “...arguments about quantum mechanics are only carried on by 
those who understand and recognize this theory, against those who do not 
understand it and have a negative attitude toward it.”!® Ivanenko was more 

7 Voprosy filosofii, No. 2 (1959). 

8 Tbid., No. 4 (1959). 

® Ibid. 

10 Jbid., No. 2 (1959). 
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circumspect and his criticism not so sharp in tone. More than the others he stressed 
the need to use Lenin’s ideas: 
Above all it would be instructive to turn again to the problems of physics 
examined by Lenin from the standpoint of the further development of science and 
the explanation of why Lenin stressed particular questions or writers."! 


What is original in Ivanenko’s views is the creation of a single physical picture 
of the world via the combination of quantum mechanics, the theory of relativity 
and modern cosmogony, while other writers restrict themselves to the combina- 
tion of the first two only. Although Lenin did not discuss either of these questions, 
Ivanenko nonetheless recommends that he be studied. However, neither he nor 
other writers do so. One gains the impression that the references to Lenin have 
been included merely for the sake of form. If one ignores his general discussions 
on Lenin, then Ivanenko raises only two ideas: the question of the inexhaustibility 
of matter and the theory of reverberation. Here he contradicts himself. While the 
philosopher Ivanenko insists on the inexhaustibility of matter in depth, the 
physicist, along with Heisenberg and Ambartsumyan, aims at removing infinity 
from quantum mechanics. 

A further attempt has been made to create a unified field theory by Corres- 
ponding Member ot the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences D. I. Blokhintsev.!* 
His views are daring, and he abandons fixed standards in order to seek something 
new. “For years we have stumbled over many simple things,” Blokhintsev writes, 
having in mind the dogmatic nature of Soviet philosophy and the fear of thinking 
for oneself. He does not deny Fok’s assertion that individual phenomena cannot 
be foreseen, but does not agree completely with him. He finds a third possibility, 
the search for the reason for the phenomenon in question. He regards the pheno- 
menon itself as the result of a union between microphenomena and environment. 
He criticizes de Broglie and in particular Terletsky. He regards the crisis in 
modern quantum mechanics as explainable by a lack of practical tasks which need 
theoretical solution. His own conclusions are extremely radical. He proposes, for 
example, abandoning quantum mechanics as hampering the development of 
modern physics with its narrow, obsolete views. A much broader standpoint 
must be found, he writes, via the combination of high energy physics with the 
physics of elementary particles. Blokhintsev does not share the view that in 
atomic and nuclear physics experimental work has long overtaken theory. 
He writes ironically on the inexhaustibility of matter in depth: “The results are 
infinities and other unpleasant mathematical things.” Further, “boundaries must 
be found, as was done with the theory of the atom in its time.” While physicists 
are trying to fix boundaries, dialectical materialism continues to insist on the 
infinity of matter in space and other infinities, which physics wishes to discard. 
Blokhintsev leaves no doubt whatsoever that a single physical picture of the world 
cannot be built up via a combination of the theory of relativity and quantum 
mechanics, and that new physical ideas are needed: 


1 Tbid., No. 6 (1959). 
12 Jbid., No. 10 (1959). 
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All modern theories are too close to well-known classical concepts. The im- 
pression is gained that there is a lack of imagination. What is needed is a serious 
fundamental step forward, which would radically alter our view of particles and 
space. Here possibly only one thing is needed: the idea must somehow be completely 

mad” in comparison with the established concepts in physics . . . 


One may well ask what this has to do with dialectical materialism. Dialectical 
materialism seeks the new in the old, attempts to create a new theory using old 
models. Blokhintsev suggests that all old concepts be cast aside and even reduces 
quantum mechanics to the level of Archimedes’ principle. 

The present state of mutual! relations between Soviet physics and philosophy 
was clearly shown at the All-Union Conference on the Philosophical Problems 
of Natural Science. The main theme of the speeches was the question of the under- 
estimation of philosophy. In the opening speech President of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR Nesmeyanov also gave his views on the joint work of 
physicists and natural scientists: 


While the natural science specialists are faced with the task of mastering the 
principle of materialistic dialectics, the specialist philosophers are compelled, on the 
basis of a mastery of the data of modern science, to improve and develop the Marxist 
dialectical method. Modern science opens up inexhaustible possibilities here. This 
path was pointed out by Lenin.?* 


A one-sided approach is the result. Philosophers must develop dialectical 
materialism, while the scientists must study it. What is not clear is how Soviet 
philosophers are to develop the Marxist dialectical method without the necessary 
training in physics. Fok has complained about such dilettantism. 

Although the conference suggested that nature be studied with the dialectical 
method as one’s guide, nobody suggested just how this be done. The closing 
speech by P. N. Fedoseev stressed that the reports read at the conference were 
not to be regarded as directives. The conference was obviously convened with 
the aim of reviving independent thought. The preparations for the conference 
lasted two years and, as Fedoseev pointed out, came up against major difficulties. 
These took the form of “a certain lack of mutual regard. . .” This statement is rather 
unclear, but suggests philosophers and physicists form two camps in the USSR. 

Summing up the conference one can say that much was said about the need 
to reconcile the standpoints of Soviet philosophers and physicists. However, it is 
Joubtful whether such a step is possible. One is dealing with two entirely different 
zroups: scholars anxious to engage in independent, objective research and the 
arty philosophers who wish to direct the latters’ activities into Marxism- 
Leninism. Both sides are well aware of this fact, but for obvious reasons are 
aying nothing. Hence the discussions were rather wooly in tone. Given such 
conditions, one obviously cannot expect Soviet science to produce a unified 
victure of the world in general and a unified physical picture in particular. 


13 Ibid, No. 2 (1959). 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


Abolition of Income Tax and the Soviet Tax Structure 


On May 7, 1960, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR passed a law entitled 
“Law on the Abolition of Taxes on Workers and Salaried Employees in the 
USSR.” The very fact that the speaker on this occasion was not the minister of 
finance or his deputy, but Khrushchev himself, shows the importance attached 
to the law by Soviet ruling circles. The Soviet press also made a great fuss about 
the new law. An editorial in /zvestia entitled “In the Name of the Well Being of 
the People” boasted: 


The law on the abolition of taxes on the population in the Soviet Union is 
another shining example of the irresistible, vital strength of socialism, of its in- 
contestable economic and social superiority over capitalism, which has outlived 
its day.? 

A Pravda editorial entitled “The Lofty Humanitarian Principles of Com- 
munism” claimed: 

Freedom from taxes is the age-old dream of the workers. But this age-old dream 
of the workers could not and cannot be achieved under the conditions of capitalism. 
Further, the tax burden under capitalism is constantly growing, more and more 
funds are being transferred from the pockets of the workers into the bottomless 
pockets of the capitalist monopolies.? 


In another Pravda article even stronger propaganda tones were audible: 


The abolition of taxes from the earnings of the workers and salaried employees! 
Where, in which capitalistic country can this be done, which bourgeois parliament 
can make such a decision? Such bourgeois countries and such parliaments in them 
have never and will never exist... 

Only a socialist country which has achieved a high level in its development 
and places the well being of the people above everything [else] can completely 
abandon taxes on wages.* 


At the session V. I. Dovgopop spoke on the historical significance of the law; 
A. I. Struev on the new manifestation of the Party and government’s concern 
for the well being of the Soviet people; and V. Ambartsumyan “on the further 
rise in the material well being of the broad working masses of our country.’ 


The tone of Khrushchev’s report was more restrained. He spoke only of the 
level of the tax burden in the capitalist states, embellishing his speech with 


1 Tzvestia, May 7. 1960, 

2 Pravda, May 7. 1960. 

3 Tbid., May 10, 1960. 

4 Ibid., May 6 and 7, 1960. 
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extremely unconvincing examples. However, at a meeting in East Berlin on 
May 20 he referred to the law with considerably more flamboyancy as the following 
excerpts indicate: 


The Soviet Union will be the first state in the world whose population has been 
completely freed from taxes... 

The fact that such a law has been adopted in our country shows what great 
social conquests the working class and all salaried employees of the Soviet state 
have made as a result of the victory of socialism.® 


The propaganda about the new law leads one to ask whether it is as important 
as Soviet leaders assert. To find the answer one must first answer three questions: 
Will the abolition of the taxes mentioned in the law have an effect on the real 
earnings of workers and salaried employees in the USSR, and if so, to what 
extent? Will the abolition of these taxes have an important effect on state revenues? 
Will Soviet workers really not be paying taxes by the time the reform is com- 
pletely implemented in 1965? 

The law refers to the abolition of two taxes levied on workers and salaried 
employees in the USSR, income tax and the special tax on bachelors, persons 
living alone and on childless families. Soviet income tax is distinguished from its 
Western counterpart by the fact that it is a tax levied mainly on urban dwellers. 
Persons living in rural areas pay this tax only if they are not engaged in agriculture. 
Persons engaged in agricultural work are covered by a corresponding agricultural 
tax. The amount of income tax levied is comparatively low. Wages up to 370 
rubles per month are tax free. Wages up to 1,000 rubles per month are taxed in 
accordance with a scale varying from 4.3% to 8.2%. Wages above this figure 
are taxed 13%. Low paid workers and salaried employees with a monthly gross 
wage of up to 450 rubles, and those with four or more dependents have their 
income tax reduced accordingly.* Thus, the abolition of the tax will not greatly 
increase the earnings of workers and salaried employees; further only those 
persons earnings less than 1,000 rubles per month receive the full benefit of the 
‘ax reduction. Persons earning over 1,000 rubles per month will have their 
wages accordingly reduced when the tax is abolished. The amount of wage cut 
will be as follows: 21% of the amount of the tax on monthly wages of between 
i,000 and 1,200 rubles; 54% of the amount of the tax on 1,201—1,400 rubles; 
“1% of the amount of the tax on 1,401—1,600 rubles; 85°, of the amount of the 
‘ax on 1,601—1,800 rubles; 90° of the amount of the tax on 1,801—2,000 rubles. 
-ersons earning more than 2,000 rubles per month will have their wages reduced by 

he full amount of the tax, thus benefiting not at all from the elimination of tax.’ 


The Soviet state, either directly or through the so-called cooperative organi- 
- tions, is the only employer in the USSR. It can reduce wages instead of levying 
‘.xes and this is what it proposes to do. Indeed, taxes have been so low in the 


5 Radio Moscow, May 20, 1960. 

® G. Maryakhin and D. Burmistrov, Na/ogi s naseleniya v SSSR (Taxes on the Population in the USSR), 
\toscow, 1957, pp. 67-95; Finansy SSSR (Finances of the USSR), Moscow, 1958, pp. 224—225. 

? Tzvestia, May 8, 1960. 
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past largely because the government could regulate revenue and expenditures 
through the wage-price structure, a fact which has been reflected in relatively low 
wages and high prices in the Soviet Union. The abolition of the special tax on 
bachelors, persons living alone, and on childless families will also increase 
earnings slightly. In 1957, the special tax on persons with children and women 
living alone was abolished, the tax now being eliminated amounts to some 6% 
of the wages of the persons affected.® 

The revenue from income taxes and these special taxes is included in the state 
budget under the heading “State Taxes from the Population” which also includes 
the revenue from the tax on rural dwellers, the state tax on private farms, on 
horses, and a cash tax on cattle kept in the cities. The following table shows the 
amount of revenue provided by these taxes and its relation to total budgetary 
revenues over the last five years: 


State Budgetary Revenue 
Supplied by Taxes from the Population 1956—60 
(Billions of Rubles) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Total Revenue 585.9 626.9 672.4 723.4 772.9 
Taxes from Population t 52.0 49.5 56.1 57.2 
Percentage of Total 8.3 7.4 7.8 7.4 


SOURCES: Lzhegodnit BSE (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1958, p. 58; Pranda, December 24, 1958; 
October 31, 1959. 


The income tax and the tax on bachelors and childless families is also to be 
abolished for certain groups equated with workers and salaried employees. Thus, 
according to Article 4 of the law, the tax is abolished for writers and workers 


in the arts with “a corresponding reduction in the size of the author’s fees and 
other forms of recompense.” Article 6 extends the law to military personnel, 
students, lawyers, and craftsmen and artisans working in cooperatives, who 
have been “subject to income tax on the same basis as workers and salaried 
employees.” Income from private practice (doctors, teachers, and others), 
which was taxed at a rate of from 2.5% to 69%, and the income of craftsmen and 
artisans not in cooperatives and from agriculture in the cities, from rented 
premises, which was taxed at the rate of from 4% to 81%, are still to be taxed 
at the old rate. Bachelors, persons living alone or childless families in these groups 
will continue to pay as before. Both the amount of revenue from these taxes and 
the number of persons concerned are very small. The revenue from the taxes 
on horses and on cattle kept in urban areas is also negligible. All kolkhozniks 
with an income from their private plots pay the tax levied on private agriculture. 
If one remembers that such plots account for 6,600,000 hectares in the USSR, 
of which 5,500,000 hectares are taxed,® and if one takes the tax rate of 8.5 rubles 
per one hundredth of a hectare, which is the average rate for the RSFSR, as 
being applicable to the USSR as a whole, one arrives at a figure of 4,675 million 

8 Finansy SSSR, op, cit., p. 226. 

® Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1958 g., Statistichesky exhegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR 
in 1958, a Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1959, p. 383. 
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rubles of revenue from this source. It would thus appear that by far the greater 
part of the 50 to 57 billion rubles listed as coming from “State Taxes from the 
Population” comes from taxes due to be abolished. If this is so, the total revenues 
for the USSR will drop by 5—6%. In any case they can drop by no more than 
7.4% in comparison with 1960. If other revenues continue to rise by 7%, as they 
have in recent years, expenditures can be maintained at 1960 levels without the 
taxes that are to be eliminated. 


* 


The argument that Soviet workers and salaried employees will no longer be 
paying taxes is not true. In addition to the small tax from persons who keep cattle 
in the cities (levied only on persons living in the capitals of the union and auton- 
omous republics and in the oblast and krai centers), there are still all the local 
taxes: house tax and ground rent on house owners; the tax on automobiles, motor- 
cycles, motorscooters, etc.!° The amounts involved in these taxes are, however, 
not large and play but a small role in the revenues of the local budgets: in 1956, 
local taxes and collections accounted for 4,158,000,000 rubles or 4.6%, out of a 
total of 90,728,000,000. Building taxes brought in 2,203,000,000 rubles and 
ground rent, 1,388,000,000.14 

Of far greater importance, both in supplying revenue and in the way it affects 
real wages, are the turnover tax, which is, in effect, an immense sales tax, and the 
levy on the profits of enterprises and economic organizations. 


These two taxes provide up to 70%, of all state revenues. Their importance 
for the state budget can be seen below: 


State Budgetary Revenue 
Supplied by Turnover and Profits Taxes 1956—60 
(Billions of Rubles) 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
Total Revenue ‘ 626.9 672.4 
Turnover Tax . 275.6 301.5 
Percentage of Total ‘ 44.0 46.9 
Taxes on Profits 118.4 «130.3 
20.2 19.3 

Rey Exzhegodnik BSE (Yearbook of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Moscow, 1958, p. 58; Pravda, December 24, 1958; 
rctober 31, 

The turnover tax is paid by state and cooperative organizations (industrial 
enterprises, state trading bases, wholesale bases, delivery organizations, and 
cooperatives). The tax forms a part of the sale price of manufactured goods and 
‘oodstuffs and also of the sale price on agricultural produce purchased by the 

tate. The Soviet price scale is constructed as follows. Cost price plus the planned 
»rofit comprises the enterprise’s wholesale price. To this basic price is added the 
urnover tax, which is either figured as a percentage of the basic price or as an 
bsolute figure per unit. 


10 Maryakhin and Burmistrov, op. cit., p. 56. 
11 Finansy SSSR, No. 3 (1959), p. 57. 
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The enterprise price plus the turnover tax represents the industry’s wholesale 
price, which along with the addition of distribution costs and retail overheads 
becomes the retail price. The purchaser, in paying the retail price of the product 
pays its cost price, profit, distribution costs and retail overheads plus the turnover 
tax. Thus the turnover tax, although placed on goods at the wholesale level, 
represents an enormous sales tax, similar in form, but far greater in size, to sales 
taxes applied in various Western countries. 


The turnover tax was established for the first time on September 2, 1930, 
replacing the excise duty and other levies then in existence. Soviet economists 
of the time!* asserted that an excise tax is one of those taxes which is pushed onto 
the consumer; thus, in the long run it is paid by the Soviet population. The only 
real difference between the turnover tax and the excise duties then abolished is 
one of the form rather than of economic effect. The turnover tax is an indirect 
tax, the negative side of which is that it cannot be adjusted to the taxpayer’s 
ability to pay. That is to say, it is a regressive tax which is most burdensome to 
those in the lower income groups. 


Official Bolshevik doctrine rejects such an interpretation of the nature of the 
turnover tax, declaring it to be “bourgeois” and “harmful.” The economists 
who had put forward this view were subjected to repressive measures. In 1934 
one advocate of Bolshevik financial theory wrote: 


The real, class hostile, kulak nature of this “truth” must be revealed to put an 
end once and for all to the dragging into our poor literature of this extremely 
harmful thesis right down to the lying “theory” of Yurovsky, Genzel, Mikeladze, 
and others on the nature of finances in the period of transition. 


Regarding the turnover tax as an “unbalanced” deduction from the income of 
the workers, characterizing the accumulations of the socialized sector as accumu- 
lations based on a real reduction in the income of the workers (“unbalanced ex- 
change”), harmful bourgeois elements in their evaluation of the turnover tax strove 
in fact to build a theoretical basis for their wrecking purposes. Isn’t it clear that 
by characterizing the turnover tax as an unbalanced deduction from the workers’ 
earnings under the circumstances, when turnover tax comprises 60°, of all the state 
budget’s income, bourgeois wrecking elements were striving to provide a “theoreti- 
cal basis” for their assertions that the financial program is based not on increasing 
accumulations in the socialized sector, but on a reduction in the real earnings of 
the workers, on the impoverishment of the workers and peasants?!* 


What is the modern Bolshevik finance theory as to the turnover tax? The text 
book of the financial and economic institutes and faculties gives the following 
definition: “the turnover tax is the part of the value of the surplus product (cleat 
income) determined by plan which enters the centralized state fund as part ot 
the price of goods.” Further: 


12 L. Yurovsky, P. Genzel, D. Bogolepov, V. Sokolov and M. Mikeladze; see E. Glovinsky, 
Finansy USSR (Finances of the Ukrainian SSR), Warsaw, 1938, pp. 88—89. 

13 Kamil Yanbukhtin, Na/ogi v usloviyakh kapitalizma i v sovetskom khozyaistve (Taxes under the Condi- 
tions of Capitalism and in the Soviet Economy), Moscow, 1934, pp. 64 and 71. 
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In the USSR the turnover tax is not an addition to the price of goods, but part 
of the value of the surplus created in the field of material production. Accordingly, 
by its economic nature the turnover tax is essentially not a tax from state enterprises 
and organizations or a deduction from the income of the workers of the socialist 
society, but a deduction at fixed rates from the clear income of society accruing 
to the state budget. 


Yet this “surplus product” is not created of its own accord in the process of 
socialist production. Its size is determined by the Soviet state, and if it adds the 
turnover tax to the price of a product, made up of the cost price and profit, the 
income of the population is nonetheless reduced. 


A. Bachurin attempted to find an answer to this contradiction. In an article in 
Voprosy ekonomiki he writes: 


Turnover tax in the USSR does not have as its source the population’s income. 
Like profits, the turnover tax is part of the clear income of a socialist economy in 
a price, which is created in the branches of production above the incomes distributed 
among the workers of socialist enterprises in accordance with their labor. The 
earnings of the workers and salaried employees are fixed by taking into consideration 
the level of development of production and labor productivity, and also the prices 
of consumer goods, part of which comprise the turnover tax.!® 


The only real fact in this interpretation is that the Soviet state can adjust the 
earnings of the workers and salaried employees without reference to the turnover 
tax. However, the psychological effect of just such a reduction would be rather 
different. By purchasing consumer goods and paying a turnover tax on the price 
of the product the worker does not feel the reduction in his income as he would 
if his earnings were directly reduced. This is a well-known feature of all indirect 
taxes and the Bolsheviks are making even more use of it than Tsarist Russia which 
introduced excise duties and state monopoly of vodka. Bachurin also proposed 
that the term turnover tax be replaced by “‘general-state income,” since the former 
does not meet with the actual nature and character of socialist production re- 
lations.1® However, this proposal did not go any further. 


Some Soviet economists come nearer to defining the real nature of the 
turnover tax than the official Soviet doctrine. D. Butkov thinks 


that the present wholesale prices of the enterprises of all branches of industry, that 
is, prices without the turnover tax, express the value of the products of each branch, 
while retail prices of consumer goods differ in varying degrees from their cost. 
Turnover tax is a special addition to the cost of consumer goods, a special instrument 
of the distribution of the national income, with whose aid public funds are formed 
for the joint satisfaction of needs.'? 


Soviet figures dealing with the practical side of taxation, with prices and price 
policies, regard turnover tax as any ordinary person with some common sense 


14 Finansy SSSR, Moscow, 1958, pp. 189-90. 
18 Voprosy ekonomiki, No. 3 (1954), p. 34. 
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does, as a general excise duty.'§ The Soviets make no attempt to publish the 
amount of turnover tax on particular items. The figures available concern only 
the prewar period. However, they show that turnover tax accounted for a great 
part of the retail price. At that time the turnover tax constituted the following 
percentages, of the retail prices on: meat, 62-71%; fish, 39-53%; butter, 
60-66%; margarine, 59-67%, sugar, 73%; vodka, 84%; tobacco, 75-88%; 
wool 64%, cotton goods, 55-65%; leather footwear, 10-40%. The tax on grain 
products was an absolute figure of so much per 100 kilograms: wheat, 73-74 
rubles; rye, 40 rubles; barley, 46 rubles.1® The largest sums come from the 
turnover tax on agricultural products. No contemporary figures are avaiblable, 
but some idea can be gained as to how the turnover tax is distributed among 
various branches of the national economy by looking at the data for 1937. The 
turnover tax that year comprised 76,795,000,000 rubles out of a total state income 
of 98,069,000,000 rubles. Of this figure the Committee for Procurement of Agri- 
cultural Produce supplied 24,106,000,000 rubles ; the enterprise of the Commissariat 
of the Food Industry, 20,387,000,000 rubles; the enterprises of the Commissariat 
of Light Industry, 11,382,000,000 rubles; the Commissariat of Heavy Industry, 
8,860,000,000 rubles; the Main Administration of the Alcohol, Liqueur and 
Vodka Industry, 6,190,000,000 rubles ; the State Trade Organization, 2,605,000,000 
rubles; and the cooperatives, 1,682,000,000 rubles.?° 

The next main source of state income is the deduction from the profits of 
economic enterprises and organizations. The state, as the monopoly producer, can 
fix the amount of profit as it sees fit. A comparison of the Soviet price structure 
with those of other industrial nations shows that prices in the USSR are in many 
cases much higher than those abroad, and that the difference is greater than can be 
explained by the presence of the turnover tax. The size of profits, as established 
by the state, is, of course, also a factor in determining price levels. 

Summing up the results of the new law of May 5, 1960, one can state that 
the Soviet worker will not gain much benefit from it. A slight increase in the 
standard of living of the lowest income groups was envisaged in the Seven-Year 
Plan in any case. The standard of living of the Soviet population is such that an 
increase of 4—8% will not mean very much. 

The forthcoming reform is, moreover, not a revolutionary measure blazing 
new trails for Soviet finances. The income tax in its present form is a product of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Indirect taxes have, on the other hand, 
been in existence for centuries. In this respect the Soviet reform is a step back- 
wards to more primitive financial relations between the state and population 
and, indeed, to regressive taxation. 

By abolishing direct taxation on the workers and salaried employees while 
preserving the same taxation for the kolkhozniks, the reform is giving urban 
dwellers something of an advantage over rural dwellers. The Soviet tax specialist 
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G. Maryakhin commented on this in 1958 when he insisted on the “objective 
need for taxes on the population at a given stage.” Arguing against the abolition 
of income tax from workers and salaried employees he stated: 


It is quite clear that income tax from the urban population cannot be abolished 
if the agricultural tax is kept. This would completely contradict the main principles 
of Soviet tax policy under the conditions of the existence of two friendly classes.** 


Later he abandoned this view, presumably under the influence of Khrushchev’s 
statement at the Twenty-First Party Congress on the possibility of “abandoning 
in the near future the levying of taxes on the population.” In his article in Finansy 
SSSR, Maryakhin spoke of the forthcoming abolition of taxes, saying nothing 
about his earlier arguments in 1958.2 

If the law on the abolition of incomes taxes on the workers and salaried 
employees will not mean a noticeable rise in the material well being of the pop- 
ulation of the USSR, then why the great to-do about it? The answer can only 
be that every dictatorship needs dramatic moves to convince the population 
that their lot is actually improving, even though the improvement may be only 
verbal. Hence any just evaluation of this law in the West European press has 
called forth outraged cries from the Soviet press.** E. Glovinsky 


Socialist Competition on the Road to Communism 


At the end of May, an Ail-Union Conference of Leading Workers in the 
Competition for the Title Communist Labor Brigades and Shock Workers was 
convened in Moscow. The Conference was attended by about 2,000 persons 
who heard a report fixing the tasks for the future development of this movement. 
Various delegates then related their own achievements at work and a resolution 
was unanimously carried which laid down the brigades’ obligations. The main 
obligation is to make the new movement a “completely national one,” to fulfill 
the 1960 plan ahead of schedule, and to ensure that the Seven-Year plan is also 
fulfilled ahead of time. Such competition has been known in the Soviet Union 
for years as socialist competition. Soviet propaganda represents the organization 
of such competition as a “tried and tested method of building Communism,” 
as “one of the motive forces of a socialist society,” and as “closely linked with 
general problems of the organization of labor” in practice. Over the thirty 
years since 1929, there have been numerous forms of competition, but very 
few of them have become really well known or had a noticeable effect on the 
economy. The main feature of socialist competition in earlier periods was that 
its field of activity was restricted to problems of output and the so-called material 
interest of the workers was used as the main stimulant in order to step up pro- 
duction. Now the Soviet leaders are anxious to extend such competition beyond 

21 Finansy SSSR, No. 1 (1958), p. 87. 


22 Ibid., No 2 (1960). 
23 See Komsomolskaya pravda, June 10, 1960. 
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production pure and simple so that it will cover every aspect of the workers’ 
lives. Further, appeals are being made to the workers to do unpaid work for 
the benefit of the state. This is the main aspect of the competition for the title 
of Communist labor brigades and shock workers. 

Communist labor brigades made their appearance at the end of 1958, imme- 
diately after the publication of the theses for the Seven-Year Plan. According 
to the official version of the origin of the new movement, “collectives of many 
enterprises in Moscow, Leningrad, in Magnitogorsk, Baku, in the Ukraine, and 
in Belorussia” began forming brigades. The new movement actually began in 
a Moscow depot, as did the so-called Communist “Saturdays” in 1919. Soviet 
writers point out that the brigades arose among the people, as an expression of 
popular initiative, yet they continue to speak of the organizational role of the 
Party.! They even write that the brigades were created in response to an appeal 
of comrade Khrushchev,? that the “appeal of our Party to the youth to study, 
live, and work in a Communist manner fell on prepared ground.”® A lead article 
in Pravda, published prior to the announcement of the formation of the brigades 
leaves no doubt that the launching of the movement was preceded by “measures 
worked out by the Party in the field of the Communist training of all workers, 
especially the growing generation.”4 The Communist labor brigades have been 
honored with all sorts of epithets, “heroes of the Seven-Year Plan,” “scouts of 
the future,” “the Communist tomorrow,” “the cells of the new society,” “‘the 
heralds of a Communist way of life, of new social relations,” and so on. 

There were evidently various reasons for the creation of the brigades. The 
first was the proclamation of the Soviet Union’s “entry into the period of the 
all-out building of Communism.” Such a step had to be backed up with some 
form of demonstration on the labor front. Second, the Seven-Year Plan can 
only be met if all labor reserves are mobilized and labor productivity sharply 
increased. The initial definition of the nature of the movement was given by 
Komsomolskaya pravda: “A member of a Communist labor brigade must behave 
in a Communist manner everywhere, at work, at study, and in everyday life, 
that is, primarily think of others, of the interests of society.”® Three vows were 
then worked out for members of the movement: 

1. To increase production, organize well, and economize, insistently introduce 
new equipment and technology, use advanced methods at work. 

2. Constantly study, strive to master modern knowledge in the fields of science 
and technology, the achievements of socialist culture, so that this may be of use 
not only to oneself, but to the entire collective, to society. 

3. To cultivate in oneself the best features of the new society, to develop 
oneself in an all-round manner, mentally and physically, to be exemplary in daily 
life, in one’s attitude toward public duty, and to struggle actively for a new morale.® 

2 Trud, May 31, 1960. 

2 Komsomolskaya pravda, January 27, 1959. 

3 Voprosy filosofii, No. 10 (1959), p. 132. 

4 Pravda, November 17, 1958. 


5 Komsomolskaya pravda, November 18, 1958. 
6 Voprosy filosofii, No. 10 (1959), p. 135. 
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These three vows were accompanied by so many explanations and reserva- 
tions that the term “in a Communist manner” could be interpreted in any manner 
desired. Members are advised to follow the example of shock worker V.Gaganova, 
that is, to encourage outstanding workers to transfer to lagging brigades. There 
have apparently been 24,000 cases of such transfers to date. 


Although the report read at the conference stresses that the material stimulus 
is to play the main role in the future too, it is nonetheless to be supplemented 
by various forms of unpaid work. Brigades were obliged to “repair without 
pay, ... to work without reward, . . . to teach persons without recompense. . .”? 
Here, the leading role of the Party is once again stressed: “. .. work in itself, 
without the directing, instructive work of the Party, Komsomol, and trade- 
union organizations, cannot turn into the primary vital need of man.” Training 
is to take place without interruption from work. At present more than 4 million 
persons are combining work with study in the schools, higher educational 
institutions, and tekhnikums. 


In spite of the educational aspect of the new movement, the first task of 
Soviet man is to strive to increase labor productivity. The government has no 
alternative but to call for an increase in productivity in order to meet the Seven- 
Year Plan. Judging by the signs the campaign for the creation of Communist 
labor brigades is to be a prolonged one. The Soviet leaders are accordingly 
calling on literary figures, publicists, philosophers, economists and even the 
participants in the movement to create the necessary works in support of it.® 
Writers responded to the appeal with the necessary sketches, while specialist 
magazines such as Voprosy filosofii and Sotsialistichesky trud published articles 
intended to provide the theoretical basis for socialist competition by tracing its 
development from the Communist Saturdays. The present Communist labor 
brigades are regarded as the highest stage in socialist competition, containing 
the best aspects of the earlier stages, as “‘a stage in the transition from socialist 
labor to Communism,”’!® as the “gradual fusion of personal and public material 
interest,”!1 as a measure which “furthers the removal of the borders between 
mental and manual labor.”!* Yet, however much Soviet theoreticians try, they 
cannot conceal the obligatory nature of such work. The initiative always comes 
from the Party which uses the activists to foist such competition on the workers. 
The workers are not interested in socialist competition since it usually leads to 
the norms being raised. Soviet sources themselves have commented that workers 
usually take on such obligations in order to avoid awkward questions.'* At 
times the obligations taken on by the Communist labor brigades are extended 
by the Party and trade-union organs to the enterprise collective or even to a 


* Kultura i zhizn, No. 1 (1960), p. 15. 

’ Voprosy filosofii, No. 10 (1959), p. 135. 

® Kommunist, No. 1 (1960), p. 120; Pravda, November 16, 1959. 
10 Sotsialistichesky trud, No. 1 (1960), p. 10. 

11 Voprosy filosofii, No. 2 (1960), p. 21. 

12 Molodoi Kommunist, No. 1 (1959), p. 22. 

13 Trud, April 2, 1958. 


group of enterprises. It thus happens that ordinary workers who have not 
taken on any obligations suddenly find themselves competing for the title of 
Communist labor brigade. Komsomol member Glushko from Suma in the 
Ukraine asked whether this was an “infringement of the principles of socialist 
competition.” '4 Kommunist replied no, of course. 


The Party organs are always trying to create the impression that the popu- 
lation at large is participating in the competition. Meetings of workers and 
salaried employees are held with this aim in mind to discuss the organization 
and results of such competitions. Of late, general assemblies of production 
collectives have been used as one of the stages towards the award of the title 
Communist labor brigade or shock worker. The point is that now a group has 
to win the title of Communist labor brigade and not just assume it as was the 
case earlier. It is granted on a basis of a recommendation of the Presidium of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions and awarded by a decree of 
the trade-union factory or plant committee with the participation of the Kom- 
somol committee and enterprise administration. By the end of 1959, some 2,600 
brigades out of 150,000 competing had been awarded titles.1® 


The recent conference proposed, or rather promised, to issue a special badge, 
“Shock Worker of Communist Labor,” to establish a Day of Communist Labor 
and to publish a special bulletin on problems of the competition. The conference 
was informed that more than 2,500 persons had received medals for outstand- 
ing work and 52 the title Hero of Socialist Labor.1® According to the Central 
Committee greetings to the conference, the movement has “within a short 
period turned into a major economic and moral force ...”!” The reference to 
the economic side of the movement is very important. Various funds have been 
set up such as “‘the fund to catch up and overtake,” “the Seven-Year Plan Fund,” 
and so on, which in the long run reduce the funds available to the workers. 
By the end of 1965, the Seven-Year Fund alone is to receive 100 billion rubles.* 
The brigades are promised a major future since they are seen as a factor in the 
transition from socialist to Communist labor. Yet Stalin in his time regarded 
the Stakhanovite movement as governing the future of Soviet industry and 
providing the path for the transition from socialism to Communism.?® In the 
Shart Philosophical Dictionary the Stakhanovite movement is characterized as 
the new and highest stage of competition, as superior to all other stages of 
competition, as a patriotic mass movement, “which is preparing in practice the 
conditions for the transition to Communist labor,’’?° that is, it is described in 
terms now ascribed to the Communist labor brigades. What is new in the present 
stage is the additional obligation of the competitors to the state. They are obliged 
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to work hard for the state, to achieve the maximum possible labor productivity, 
to study and teach others, passing on their experience to less qualified workers, 
and also to be an example in daily life and to combat others’ faults.** 


Some idea of the number of persons engaged in socialist competition at 
present can be gained from the following quotation: 


.+. more than 5 million persons, more than 40,000 brigades, shifts, and shops are 
participating in it. Forty thousand collectives, more than 100,000 workers have 
been awarded the title of Communist labor shock workers.?? 


At the conference Secretary of the Central Committee of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions S. Pavlov expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
fact that very few of the 10,000,000 Komsomol members are participating in 
the competition.** Reports in the Soviet press suggest that the movement is not 
developing as well as the Soviet leaders assert. Trud admitted that there were 
difficulties ;24 Komsomolskaya pravda complained at the end of June 1959 that 
the organization of Communist labor brigades was meeting with indifference.*® 
The term “in a Communist manner” was also causing confusion. Some workers 
thought that it meant the time had come to share earnings equally among the 
brigade members or else on a basis of the number of members in each worker’s 
family. Some activists even asserted that part of the earnings ought to be set 
aside for the fund for the technical reconstruction of enterprises,?® and so on. 
The Party leaders were compelled to restrain the more enthusiastic activists: 


People forget... that the expression “in a Communist manner” necessitates 
a very careful attitude toward oneself, that which we call “Communist” is not 
yet Communist, but only a struggle for the further consolidation of socialism.*? 


The press also complains that brigades are calling themselves Communist 
even when they are only fulfilling normal obligations.** 

In conclusion, one can note that, although the present form of socialist 
competition covers many more aspects of a worker’s life than its predecessors, 
it is still mainly concerned with output and production tasks as earlier. Whatever 
names the Soviets may give to socialist competition and the brigades engaged 
in it, their object remains the same: to increase output and meet the planned tar- 
gets. The brigades are thus being called upon to fulfill more or less the same 
tasks as they were some forty years ago when the Soviets first came to power. 


Hajenko 
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Raising the Level of the Caspian 


One of the major problems presently facing Soviet scientists is the drop in 
the level of the Caspian Sea and its influence on the fishing industry. On April 11, 
1960, a special conference was convened in Moscow to discuss problems of the 
Caspian Sea and its basin. In his opening report, Academician D. I. Shcherbakov 
stressed the importance of this problem for the country’s economy. He expressed 
the opinion that the power stations under construction on the Volga and other 
rivers which flow into the Caspian will undoubtedly have some effect on the sea. 
Once again the problem of the future of fishing in the Caspian was raised. Profes- 
sor N. I. Kozhin noted that the construction of power stations on the Volga and 
the drop in the level of the Caspian Sea necessitated immediate steps to safeguard 
reserves of fish. Finally, representative of the State Institute for Hydroelectric 
Power Station Designing G. L. Sarukhanov outlined a scheme to divert the flow 
of the rivers Pechora and Vychegda into the Kama-Volga Basin by building 
reservoirs linked by canals on the Pechora, Vychegda, and Kama." 


Over the last thirty years the level of the Caspian Sea, from which the Soviet 
Union used to obtain up to 40 % of its total haul of fish, has been falling so rapidly 
that fishing is seriously threatened. If the waters continue to fall, then many ports 
and fishing settlements, particularly on the shallow northern part of the Caspian, 
will be literally left high and dry. Many of these settlements have already been 
compelled to move closer to the sea in order to continue fishing. Since 1929, the 
area of the sea has decreased so much that its level is now 2.5 meters below that 
of 1929.* Scientific observations have ascertained that the level tends to rise and 
fall in more or less prolonged cycles, but a similar drop has not been recorded for 
several centuries. According to one Soviet writer, we have to go back 350 years 
in order to find a similar drop in the level of water. Such a drop has had a cata- 
strophic influence on the fishing industry. The area of the shallow Northern 
regions where the fish breed has been reduced by almost 30,000 hectares, an 
area equal to the total area of the Sea of Azov. As a result the sea has receded here 
by 25 kilometers, and in some places by as much as 60 kilometers. In 1869, when 
the Caspian Sea reached its highest level, its area without the Kara-Bogaz-Gol 
Gulf was 420,000 square kilometers. Its present area is 370,000 square kilometers.* 
A comparison of atlases for 1930 and 1943 will show that over this period the 
Kaidak, Mertvy Kultuk, Komsomolets, Gasan-Kuli and others gulfs disappeared. 
Over the same period, the Cheleken, Dolgy, Orlov, and other islands became 
part of the mainland. The Chisty Bank sand-bank which was half a meter under 
water is now an inhabited island. The Kizyl-Tash settlement, which was until 
recently located on the shore of the Gulf of Kaidak, is now deserted since it is 
too far away from the water. In many regions of the Northern Caspian even 
coastal navigation is no longer possible. The Volga Delta is also high and dry 
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today.‘ The haul of fish has already dropped by about half, involving enormous 
losses each year. Further, the work of pumping up oil from the sea bed is now hin- 
dered by ice floes, since the ice formed in the shallow northern areas is much 
thicker than that found earlier. In the spring the ice is carried southwards where it 
reaches the Apsheron Peninsular and damages oil derricks standing in the water. 

The Caspian Sea is an inland sea dependent on the waters of the rivers which 
flow into it. The main supplier is the Volga which annually provides from 160 
to 360 cubic kilometers of water. Some 60%, of this figure comes in the spring. 
Various reasons have been advanced for the drop in the level of the Caspian Sea. 
They suggest that it is caused by (1) the climate; (2) tectonic processes altering 
the amount of water entering the sea; and (3) both. The diversion of water from 
the various rivers for irrigation purposes and the construction of dams have led 
to suggestions that man’s activity in altering nature is also playing an important 
part in the change in the level of the Caspian Sea. The Volga, the main supplier 
of water for the Caspian Sea, will in several years time have nine major dams on 
it. Water is mainly lost from the sea itself through evaporation. 

The possibility of tectonic processes altering the amount of water entering 
the sea is beyond the scope of the present article. Soviet scientists are studying 
this side of the problem, but have not yet come to any definite conclusions.® 
The purpose of the present article is to examine the influence of man’s activity. 
Since the Volga supplies 78% of all the water entering the sea it must be ex- 
amined first. Earlier the Volga supplied up to 253 cubic kilometers of water 
per year; now it provides only 200—220 cubic kilometers. Such a reduction is 
to be explained not only by climatic conditions such as the general thaw in the 
Northern hemisphere and in particular in the Volga Basin and Urals, but also 
by man’s activity. One researcher on the problem of the Caspian Sea recently 
wrote that the influence of man’s activity has been overestimated. In his opinion, 
the construction of dams on the Volga and of reservoirs does not explain the 
drop in the level of the Caspian, just as evaporation of water from the surface 
of the reservoirs is also unimportant, since most of the water comes back as 
rainfall. Nor does he regard the water taken from the Volga for irrigation pur- 
poses as of great importance.* However, reports found in the Soviet.press show 
that the role of man is taken seriously. Professor Apollov, for example, writes 
that “of late the activity of man has had some influence on the flow of the river 
[Volga].” Further, he notes the form taken by this activity: 

The increase in the amount of plowed area, the depth of the plowing and other 
agronomical steps have reduced the amount of flow from slopes and less water is 
entering the rivers. At the same time the snow is being kept on the fields in the 
struggle for a large harvest...” 


He then comments on the part played by the construction of hydroelectric 
power stations and other installations such as the Moscow-Volga Canal and the 
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Rybinsk, Uglich, Ivankovsk, Molotov, Gorky, Kuibyshev, and other reservoirs. 
Of the same opinion is K. Erymovsky who writes that “not only the continuing 
thaw in the Northern hemisphere, but mainly man’s economic activity will affect 
the level of the sea in the future,” and that “the construction of dams on the Volga, 
the creation of water reservoirs will lead to a reduction in flow.” He also fore- 
casts that the sea and Volga Delta will undergo important changes. The Northern 
Caspian will lose many more productive zones, important for the breeding of 
fish. In the delta the spring floods will become smaller, thus reducing the size of 
the spawning grounds. B. P. Orlov gives similar reasons in the magazine Nauka 
i zhizn for the drop in the level of the Caspian Sea.® It has been calculated that in 
the ten years down to 1970 the level of the Caspian Sea will drop a further 1.5 to 
2 meters, a result of both climatic conditions and man’s activity. Soviet scientists 
point out that, when the dams of the Volga network of hydroelectric power 
stations were being designed, the interests of the fishing industry were dis- 
regarded. They also-argue that the general plan for the construction of the Volga 
power stations did not pay sufficient attention to the influence of the dams and 
power stations on the Caspian Sea. V. Boldyrev writes in Zuanie—Sila: 


The network of Volga power stations will sharply reduce the flood waters in the 
lower reaches of the river. ... When the dam of the Stalingrad hydroelectric power 
network covers the Volga and Akhtuba, the overflow area in the delta will be 
reduced considerably, and in low water years there will not be any overflow .. .° 


Boldyrev went on to explain that the fish enter the flooded areas of the delta 
from the Northern Caspian in order to spawn. Hauls here amount to 80% of 
the total catch in the sea. He calculated that when the Volga is covered by the 
Stalingrad dam annual hauls of fish in the Northern Caspian Sea will drop by 
well over one thousand tons. The point here is that the Volga fish pass up the 
river as far as Saratov, Kuibyshev, and even enter the Kama in order to spawn. 
The Stalingrad Dam will prevent the sturgeon, white salmon, lamprey, and herring 
from reaching their breeding grounds. One proposal made is that fish leaps be 
built in the dam. However, only semimature fish can use the leaps. The construc- 
tion of reservoirs means that the stony sections preferred by the fish will either 
be too far below the surface or else they will become sanded up. The former 
rapids will no longer exist and the mature fish will have difficulties in spawning. 
He adds that 20% of the flow of the Volga, Ural, Terek, and Kura are to be 
diverted to irrigate the dry lands of the Volga areas. Similar views were expressed 
by Professor B. A. Apollov, who wrote that “in the future important changes 
in the coastline and area of the Caspian Sea must be expected since the waters of 
the rivers feeding the Caspian Sea, the Volga, Kura, Ural, Terek, and others will 
be diverted for irrigation purposes.” The seriousness of the situation for fishing 
in the Caspian Sea was stressed two years ago in an article in /zvestia which wrote 
that the Volga sturgeon was in danger since the building of the Stalingrad Dam 
would prevent them from passing into the upper reaches of the river in order to 


8 Nauka i zhizn, op. cit. 
® Znanie—Sila, op. cit. 
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spawn. The article noted that, when work on the Stalingrad Hydroelectric Power 
Station began, steps were to be taken to protect the fish in the Volga. Nine 
hatcheries were to be built in the Volga Delta, protective dams were to be con- 
structed to maintain the level of the water, and so on. Hatcheries were also planned 
for Stalingrad Oblast. Several years have already passed, but only one hatchery 
has been built in the Volga Delta, the second is under construction, but the rest 
are still in the planning stage. A further threat to fishing is the discharging of 
polluted industrial water into the Volga. The Stalingrad enterprises alone dis- 
charge daily up to 300,000 cubic meters of polluted water into the river.!° 


To date numerous plans have been worked out to stop the drop in the level 
of the Caspian Sea. They include the diversion into the Caspian of water from the 
Don, Dnieper, Amu-Darya, the northern and Siberian rivers, from the Black Sea 
and Sea of Azov, and so on. Most of these suggestions were rejected, only the 
transfer of water from the northern rivers being approved. Water cannot be 
diverted from the Don into the Volga, Professor Apollov writes, since it is needed 
to irrigate land along the banks of the Don. Further, such a diversion of water 
would lead to the sea of Azov becoming saline. A similar argument was used 
against the transfer of water from the Amu-Darya into the Caspian Sea. Its 
waters are needed for irrigation in Turkmenia. The same applies to the waters 
of the Dnieper, which are needed to irrigate the southern Ukraine. If fresh water 
is taken from the Azov, then large amounts of salt water will flow into it from 
the Black Sea. The same would apply if water were taken straight from the Black 
Sea for the Caspian. A canal from the Black Sea to the Caspian would also salinate 
the land along it. 

Much attention was paid the suggestion of Engineer M. M. Davydov who 
proposed the use of the major rivers of Siberia which presently flow northwards 
into the Arctic. They are to be diverted southwest with a three-fold aim: to 
obtain electric power, to be used for irrigation purposes, and to make up for the 
lack of water in the Caspian. The waters of the Siberian rivers are to be diverted 
into the Caspian by the building of a dam on the River Ob and the creation of 
an enormous water reservoir. The water from the Ob “lake” would be directed 
along a canal one thousand kilometers long to Central Asia, and from there along 
the Uzboi into the Caspian. He also suggested the use of the Enisei by the con- 
struction of a similar dam to divert its waters into the Caspian. Davidov cal- 
culated that the Caspian would thus receive about 200 additional cubic kilo- 
meters of water, a figure equal to that provided by the Volga each year, the main 
supplier of the Caspian. Such a project will take many years before it is completed ; 
however, opinions have been expressed in its favor. Another suggestion was to 
reduce the area of the Caspian subject to evaporation by closing up the Kara- 
Bogaz-Gol Gulf. The waters of the Caspian flow into this gulf and evaporate 
there. However, such a step would not solve the main problem, the drop in the 
level of the sea. Professor Apollov proposed the partial “local” regulation ot 
the level of the water in the sea. According to his plan, a dam was to be built 


10 Jzvestia, June 15, 1959. 


separating the northern area of the Caspian and forming the North Caspian Water 
Reservoir. The dam would be 450 kilometers long with two channels, for vessels 
as a link with the sea and in order to permit fish to pass through. He believes that 
the water level of the most affected part of the sea would thus be raised. A railroad 
could also be built across the dam. His plan has, however, come up against 
serious objections. In the first place, biologists fear that the construction of such 
a dam would disrupt the normal flow of water and harm the fishing industry. 
Some scientists have even expressed doubts that such a dam could stand the 
conditions on the Caspian. 

The plan which received most approval was that submitted by the Leningrad 
Branch of Gidroproekt through its chief engineer G. V. Dmitriev, who proposed 
transferring the waters of the northern rivers into the Volga Basin. The flow 
of the Pechora, Northern Dvina, and Mezen are to be diverted southwards, 
linking them with the Volga. To date this plan has been accepted as the most 
economical and expedient. It is based on the fact that the northern rivers, the 
Pechora, Mezen, and Northern Dvina are extremely deep and precipation in their 
basins considerably exceeds evaporation. The Pechora Basin, for example, has 
an annual precipation of 487 mm., whereas evaporation accounts for only 39 mm. 
Thus, the rivers of the USSR’s European North pour much surplus water into 
the Arctic Ocean, which often floods the surrounding low-lying regions. The 
plan envisages the diversion of part of the waters of the Pechora and Vychegda 
via the Kama and Volga into the Caspian, since the upper reaches of the Kama 
are close to those of the Pechora and Vychegda. Two dams will have to by 
constructed on the Pechora and one on the Vychegda. Canals will connect the 
combined Kama-Vychegda-Pechora water reservoir with a total area of 1.5 
million hectares.1! The Pechora and Vychegda are expected to provide more 
than 40 cubic kilometers of water annually for the Kama and Volga. The water 
will flow through the turbines of the Kama, Kuibyshev, and Stalingrad power 
stations, producing about eleven billion kilowatt-hours of electric power each 
year, a figure equal to the normal annual production of the Stalingrad Power 
Station. The additional 40 cubic kilometers of water for the Volga will help 
replace the water used to irrigate the dry lands of the Volga region, while the 
rest will pass into the Caspian Sea. Further, according to Soviet scholars, the 
realization of this plan will also help water and railroad transport. The plan for 
the diversion of the waters of the Pechora and Vychegda into the Kama has already 
been approved by Gosplan and turned over to the Perm Economic Council. 
Doubts are now being expressed, however, as to whether the additional waters 
will prove adequate. The point is that the building of major reservoirs has led 
to an increase in the amount of water subject to evaporation. 

Another plan envisages also additional water being obtained from other 
sources besides the Pechora and Vychegda. Northern rivers to be diverted south- 

-wards are the Sukhona, Northern Dvina, and Mezen. The water, some 60 cubic 
kilometers, is to be collected in large reservoirs, diverted via Lake Kubensky to 
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the Sheksna and Rybinsky Sea and then further down the Volga. The Volga will 
thus receive a total of 100 additional cubic kilometers of water. Further, the 
additional water from these three rivers will increase electric power output by 
a further 15 billion kilowatt-hours per year. 

Soviet research on the Caspian Sea attempts to play down man’s role in the 
drop in the level of the Caspian Sea and its effect on the fishing industry. The 
example of the Sea of Azov will show just how harmful man’s activity can be. 
The Sea of Azov takes second place after the Caspian Sea in haul of fish; however, 
as Soviet writers comment, “in connection with the building of power stations 
on the Don, and in the future in the Kuban, the conditions which have developed 
historically have undergone and will continue to undergo various substantial 
changes which will be reflected on the productivity of the Sea of Azov.”!* Over 
the last fifty years prior to the construction of the Tsimlyansk Dam on the Don, 
the latter had annually provided an average of 28.4 cubic kilometers of water for 
the Sea of Azov. At times the amount varied between 12 and 52 cubic kilometers. 
When the dam was closed in the spring of 1952, about 22 cubic kilometers of 
water had to be taken from the river, an amount almost equal to the river’s 
annual flow. Up to 6.5 cubic kilometers are also to be taken for irrigation and the 
operation of the locks. The dam is now preventing fish from passing upstream 
to their breeding grounds in the upper regions of the Don. The lower breeding 
areas have also been reduced by 50%. There is now too much salt water in the 
sea and the fish are dying off. Hauls have dropped to one third and even one 
seventh of those of 1932—36. In conclusion, the words of K. Erymovsky can be 
quoted: 

The reduction in the area of the [Caspian] sea has also led to one further alarming 
manifestation: observations of scientists have established that the moisture in the 
air, brought from the eastern shores to the northern, is lessening. The desert has, 
as it were, made a step forward .. .1% 


V. P. Petrov 


12 Priroda, No. 1 (1958), p. 26. 
13 Jzvestia, June 15, 1959. 
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Religion 
The Continuing Campaign Against Religion 


The aim of the Communist system in the Soviet Union is to train the new 
“Soviet man.” This new man is supposed to possess an anti-religious outlook 
based on dialectical and historical materialism. Hence the Soviet campaign 
against religion can never be regarded as concluded; it merely takes on new forms 
according to the demands of the moment. The Soviets cannot overlook the fact 
that religion is the only form of organized heterodoxy which they have not 
succeeded in eliminating. In the USSR the present Party attitude towards religion 
differs radically from that in the first years of the Revolution. At that time Lenin 
and his cohorts fought religion on the principle of Nechaev that “God be abol- 
ished.” Lenin insisted on its complete abolition by every means available. Since 
that time the Communists have come to realize that religion cannot be overcome 
by a frontal attack and they have switched to what might be described as the tactic 
of a long-term siege. Although the authorities discovered that they needed the 
church, particularly for foreign-policy aims, they have never ceased combatting 
religious feeling and the influence of the church on the people. Administrative and 
police measures were replaced by propaganda and the activities of the Society for 
the Dissemination of Political and Cultural Knowledge. In the 1920’s and 1930’s 
both the Society of the Godless and the Society for the Dissemination of Politica! 
and Cultural Knowledge attempted to discredit religion on the philosophical 
plane. 

At the beginning of the 1950’s the Party leaders came to the conclusion that, 
after almost forty years of attacking religion, they would have to go over to the 
defensive. The main reason was World War II which had undone all Soviet anti- 
religious propaganda since 1917. The press has admitted that former adherents ot 
dialectical materialism sought consolation in religion during the trials of the war.' 
The Party is now embarking on a new campaign against religion. However, 
experience has shown that the necessary ideological base for anti-religious 
propaganda is lacking in the USSR; no important works on ideology have 
appeared of late and the Academy of Sciences of the USSR is presently holding a 
contest for the best work on “Communist morality.” Most articles on anti- 
religious themes bewail the lack of serious anti-religious propaganda works. 
Those available are either too primitive or abstract. Atheism has not only lost 
its original vigor and militant character, it is quite simply no longer in fashion 
This fact is clear from a statement by First Secretary of the Belorussian Party 
Mazurov in Sovetskaya Belorussiya of February 18, 1960. He complained that 
persons appointed to check the activities of the various cults actually give a hanc 
in church work. One explanation may be that a considerable part of the Sovie' 
population is experiencing its own form of “moral crisis.”” The denunciation o! 
the cult of Stalin revealed just how deep the gulf was between Communist dogma 
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and Soviet life in the first decades of Soviet history. Such a revelation could only 
lead to a personal reexamination of Communist ideology, which produced a 
moral and religious, rather than an intellectual and ideological protest. Quite 
possibly this alienation took place unconsciously, but, since Communism demands 
a whole man, any digression from its standards constitutes a protest against the 
entire system. 

The Soviet Constitution promises complete freedom of belief. It also guar- 
antees complete freedom for anti-religious propaganda. Thus, it nominally creates 
the prerequisites for free competition between religion and atheism. In practice, 
however, freedom of belief has been constantly infringed upon. The simple act of 
worship is portrayed by Soviet propaganda as a sign of ignorance, reaction and 
backwardness and consequently hostile to the existing social order. The church 
is left with two possibilities: preaching and charitable activities. The opportunity 
to preach freely is, however, extremely limited in the USSR, which would seem to 
leave charitable activities. Yet the Soviet press is now attacking just such acti- 
vities rather bitterly. Charitable acts of the church and believers are portrayed as an 
encroachment on the freedom of Soviet citizens. In an article entitled “The Alien 
Among Us,” this view is formulated as follows: “The church people... use 
every Opportunity to attract persons ..., man’s need in distress, his lack of 
success and weakness, and even a love of music! They constantly watch our life, 
each of our faults is turned to use by them.”? Commenting in the magazine 
Yunost, the writer Krainov related how 


girls and boys visit my sick neighbor. They bring her purchases from the store, 
chatter round her, straighten out the apartment. ... “We're student Christians,” 
one girl told me. The young thing ought to be in the Komsomol. 


If Krainov is against helping a sick neighbor, then it is because this help has 
been given by believers and might be seen as propaganda in favor of religion. 
Here lies the difficulty of the situation for the Communist Party and Soviet 
government. They ought to abolish freedom of belief and worship. In practice, 
such a step is virtually impossible. Hence for twenty years the Soviet government 
has been patient and attempted to isolate religion and believers. Yet it has not 
succeeded in eliminating or even reducing the influence of the church. As a result 
the primary aim of the current rancorous attack on the church is to discredit it as a 
moral and charitable institution to which one turns when in need. Charitable aid 
on the part of the church is portrayed as being dictated by purely selfish motives. 

Another feature of the current campaign is the thesis that the church and 
clergy are parasites. Thus, religion is a reactionary force which serves the interests 
of individuals anxious to avoid honest work. This is the main accusation hurled at 
religion and in particular at the Orthodox Church by Aleksandr Osipov who was 
formerly Professor of Scripture and Inspector at the Leningrad Theological 
\cademy. Osipov broke with the church and wrote an open letter to Pravda which 
was published under the title ““The Rejection of Religion is the Only True Path.’’* 

Tzvestia, April 6, 1960. 

3 Pravda, December 6, 1959. 
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The letter contained the reasons for his apostacy. Soviet propaganda made great 
play of this step by Osipov. Two weeks after Pravda’s publication of his letter, 
Osipoy stated in an interview with an Jzvestia correspondent that 

many believers go to church simply because they have grown accustomed to this 
from childhood, because they were so taught by their mothers and grandmothers, 
and also simply “just in case” and “just to be sure.” Children are baptized “just 
in case.” People are also taken to church to be buried since it is very unpleasant 
simply to take a deceased near one and bury him in the ground. At a funeral the 
church will say some compassionate words, intone beautiful prayers, and ease the 
bitterness of parting with talk of meetings “in the next world.” 

Osipov is not an isolated case. In recent months the Communist Party has 
made great efforts to increase the number of defectors from the church. It is 
attempting to create the illusion of a breakdown of the church as a moral insti- 
tution and as an organization of any importance in Soviet society. 

For the first time since the signing of the concordat between the Patriarch, 
Metropolitan Sergei and the Soviet regime the church has decided to reply 
directly to the anti-religious attacks of Soviet propagandists. The following 
excerpts from the Twenty-Third Decree of the Most Holy Patriarch and Eccle- 
siastical Synod of December 30, 1959 were published in Zhurnal Moskovskoi 
Patriarkhii : 

The Ecclesiastical Synod in its session under the chairmanship of the Most Holy 
Patriarch Aleksei decreed: 

The former Archpriest and former Professor of the Leningrad Theological 
Academy Aleksandr Osipov, the former Archpriest Nikolai Spassky, the former 
priest Pavel Darmansky and other clergymen who have publicly defamed the name 
of God are to be considered defrocked and deprived of any contact with the church. 
“They came from us, but are not of us.” (1st Epistle of St. John, 2:19). 

Evgraf Duluman and other former orthodox lay persons who have publicly 
defamed the name of God are to be excommunicated from the church. 

This act on the part of the Moscow Patriarch and the Ecclesiastical Synod 
indicates that the church senses its own strength in the struggle against atheism. 
' There is every indication that the church is becoming a second social force within 
the country. A polarization of social forces is understandable in the USSR. The 
reply to the Osipov affair was provided by a letter of A. Zyazeva of Lysva Raion, 
Perm Oblast, published in Uchitelshkaya gazeta of March 17, 1960: “I recently read 
in the papers how several people had broken with religion (for example, Dulu- 
man) .... Why can’t I write and publish in the newspaper how I came to Chris- 
tianity and what brought me to believe in God?” Zyazeva further writes that a 
long. time ago she had begun to study philosophy and that she 

had made a thorough study of Indian philosophies, the Gospels, and so on and... 

had come to the conclusion that religion alone, a belief in Christ, gives meaning to 

human existence, gives warmth and light to the human spirit. Science should subject 
itself to religion, because without the control of religion, it begins to work on 
destruction. 


« Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkbii, No. 2 (1960). 
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Uchitelskaya gazeta emphasized that Zyazeva is a teacher, a person with a 
higher education. Hence her interest in religion was even more difficult to under- | 
stand. This letter is not an isolated phenomenon. A few days before, Literaturnaya 
gazeta had published excerpts from a letter from a certain Lida, who was con- 
sidering emering a convent after having completed the ten-year school. The 
newspaper commented on the letter as follows: “It is a bitter pill for those 
teachers who, judging by the letter, have not taught Lida elementary grammar, 
elementary thought, the simplest understanding of our view of the world.”® 
The newspaper also printed a whole page of photographs intended to demonstrate 
the parasitic nature of the life of nuns and the clergy in general. One of the photo- 
graphs shows a bishop about to get into his Volga automobile. This, in the 
opinion of the editors, is indicative of the way in which religion exploits believers. 
The newspaper also complains of the accumulation of funds by the church, 
ignoring the fact that the church is forbidden by law to expend them on large- 
scale charitable enterprises. Foreign visitors to the USSR have commented on the 
generosity of believers: “We saw people putting 25-ruble notes in the collection 
plate. In the major cities the priests earn between 4,000 and 6,000 rubles a month— 
equal to the pay of a university lecturer. Some of them drive ZIMs. The churches 
are in beautiful shape.”® 

In short the church has, thanks to the generosity of believers, enough funds 
at its disposal to make it independent of the state. A Communist government 
will not tolerate such a situation and is doing its utmost to defame the church. 
The danger here is that the latter will find it necessary to defend itself, thus 
bringing down upon it the repressive measures well known under Communism. 


G. Andrianov 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 8, 1960 


Of late Soviet propaganda has been intent on stressing that socialism is no 
longer merely an abstract idea. The lead article in the current issue of Kommunist, 
“Socialism, Peace, Well Being,” follows this trend: socialism has become a 
reality, has brought people peace and well being. Yet, in reviewing the dismal 
past and the far from ideal present, the editors have to admit that: “Soviet 
people have . . . been compelled to overcome major difficulties and obstacles, to 
sacrifice temporarily many comforts and to work very hard.” However this 
state is now regarded as over and an era of wealth and happiness has arrived for 
the peoples of the socialist camp. Various illustrations are given, including the 
recent decision to abolish income tax. It is also stressed that in the socialist states 
productivity-the main source of improvements in material benefits—is rising. 
Thus, the present stage is seen as a victory for Marxist theory. 

The second article, ““The Soviet Union—The Main Bulwark of Peace-Loving 
Mankind,” asserts that the Paris conference which should have been a major 
landmark on the way to a further reduction in international tension, was disrupted 
by certain circles in the United States. Emphasis is laid on the role of Khrushchev 
who, it is claimed, did his utmost to secure peaceful coexistence between countries 
with different social systems. Reference is made to the symposium Peace Without 
Weapons—Peace Without Wars, the main section of which comprises Khrushchev’s 
speeches on foreign policy. Developing Khrushchev’s thesis on the relationship 
between war and the struggle for social progress, Kommunist states that 


capitalism will perish because of its own internal contradictions, the struggle of the 

working class and the masses against an exploiting society. There is no need of war 

to rouse these anti-imperialist forces to revolution: imperialist wars are opposed to 

the forces of the revolution. 

This approach is linked with disarmament, which is similarly regarded as due 
to the Soviet Union’s desire for peace: 

“Peace” was the first word with which the child of October entered the world. 

At the Genoa Conference in 1922, the Soviet delegation, carrying out the directives 

of V. I. Lenin, announced its intention “to propose a general reduction in armaments 

and to support all proposals aimed at relieving the burden of militarism.” 

However, in his efforts to contrast the policies of the two blocs, the writer 
conveniently forgets that the Soviet proposals were, as Lenin remarked at the 
time, intended to rip the “mask of pacificism” from the representatives of the 
bourgeois states, and not to lead to genuine disarmament. 

The next article, “The Old Revisionist Standpoint” is the work of Soviet 
theoreticians B. Ponomarev, F. Konstantinov and Y. Antropoy, all specialists in 
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this field. The article discusses the Fifth Congress of the Socialist Alliance of the 
Working People of Yugoslavia held on April 18-22, 1960. This congress passed 
resolutions quite out of keeping with the Moscow line. The article refers to the 
“Yugoslav path to socialism.” Tito and the Yugoslav leaders are reproached for 
inviting to the congress representatives of the “social-democratic and bourgeois- 
nationalist parties.” This is regarded as revisionism, which, according to the 
authors, has now become a major feature in the Yugoslav Party organization. 
The speeches made at the congress are analyzed in detail and each presented as a 
violation of the Leninist principles of the revolutionary struggle. 


The article highlights differences of opinion between Moscow and Belgrade, 
mainly over foreign policy: 

The entire world holds that the unbridled militaristic forces of the United States 

are guilty of provocation, yet Borba cannot find one word with which to condemn 


them and sees the reasons for the aggressive acts of the United States in a mythical 
“independent material force.” 


The writers conclude that the Yugoslav Party is revisionist, that it has aban- 
doned the “principles of proletarian internationalism and adopted the standpoint 
of bourgeois nationalism.” 


The article, “A Striking Modern Movement,” by L. Voznesensky and F. Vol- 
kov deals with the Communist labor brigades whose conference was held shortly 
after this issue of Kommunist appeared. As in many earlier articles on this movement, 
it is presented as the highest phase of Communism, proof that the Communist 
system is already reaching its peak. 

V. Vorontsov’s and A. Koloskov’s “Statements by Party Figures in the Press” 
serves a particular purpose. It is a requirement of Communist propaganda that 
as many leading Party figures as possible should appear in print. Their speeches 
are regarded as a close link by the Party with the people, as one of the best ways of 
influencing the masses. This article consists of a series of individual examples 
showing how this or that oblast, raion, or other Party figure expressed his 
opinion in the press, thus bridging the gap between the Party organization and 
the masses. 

I. Mints’ “An Outstanding Organizer” marks the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the birth of Sverdlov, who is depicted as one of Lenin’s most faithful disciples. 
The opportunity is taken to stress the i apo role of Lenin in the Khrushchev 
brand of Marxism. 

In “An Artist’s Notes” B. Ioganson, a prominent figure in Soviet art, has 
been called upon to use his authority to back up demands made upon workers in 
this field by the Party. 

A problem which has acquired considerable urgency of late is dealt with in the 
article “Relics of Religion in Daily Life and Ways of Overcoming Them” by 
L. Pushkareva, G. Snesarev, and M. Shmeleva. Two of the authors are women, 
« reflection of the fact that women are in a majority among believers in the USSR. 
in passing it may be noted that although Kommunist proclaims the final victory of 
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socialism and Communist ideology, it continues to express alarm at the growth 
in religious belief. Such a phenomenon is presented as a result of the relaxation in 
anti-religious work: 
Although, doubtless, the reality of Soviet life is sounding the death knell of the 
relics of religious ideology, it is not right that, in an active struggle for Communism, 
this progressive trend should be allowed to drift. 


Religious belief in the Soviet Union today is represented as something entirely 
different from belief in the pre-Revolutionary period. People have no idea of 
Christian dogma and apparently become believers quite by accident. Most of the 
article is taken up with atheistic work, and it is stressed that different methods 
must be applied according to age. In the case of the older generation, familiar with 
Christian teachings, the scriptures must be analyzed; in the case of young people 
who have only a cursory knowledge, they must be called upon to engage in 
social work and the struggle for a new way of life. 

V. Mikheew’s “The Struggle of the Peoples Against Reactionary Regimes is 
Gaining Strength,” a standard attack on the United States, exploits events in 
South Korea, Japan, and other Asian countries. The main theme is that the 
forces of Communism are in the ascendant and capitalism is on the decline. 


A, Gaev 


The Storm Within Communism 


By Tran TAM 
Published by Free Pacific Edition, Saigon, 1959, 150 pp. 


The author of the work under review is the General Secretary of the Anti- 
Communist League of Asian Peoples. In this work he attempts to define the 
foundations of revisionism. Tran Tam notes that under Stalin Communists 
succeeded in maintaining at least the fiction of ideological unity within the 
Communist bloc. But Communism is essentially anti-humanitarian. Sooner 
or later this will lead to its downfall. The crisis began immediately after Stalin’s 
death and has threatened to lead the Communists into an impasse. 

Revisionism arose as an attempt to save Communism by modifying ideology 
and daily practice. The revisionists are well aware that Communism cannot 
be maintained in a pure and unadulterated form. They are seeking a way out of 
this situation which will at the same time permit the preservation of Communism 
at least in its main features. This cannot, of course, but threaten the system, 
insofar as revisionism is subjective, and correspondingly leads to a dissolution 
of internal unity. 

Tran Tam devotes much space to an analysis of the Soviet-Yugoslav conflict. 
He regards this conflict as the forerunner of the ideological death of Communism. 
Stalin endeavored to drag Yugoslavia back into the Communist satellite bloc 
by exerting pressure, but this came to nought. Khrushchev, realizing that such 
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tactics could not be successful, embarked on a compromise, but he too was 
unsuccessful. Yugoslavia remains the embodiment of the temptation to which 
all the small Communist states will succumb. 

Over the last decade, however, the initiative in the struggle against revisionism 
has passed to China and Mao Tse-tung. The Chinese press is constantly calling 
Tito a lackey of imperialism and is particularly annoyed at the fact that Yugoslavia 
categorically refuses to join the Warsaw Pact. It is the standpoint of the author 
that Tito’s decision is completely understandable. To date the only concrete 
use of the provisions of the pact has been the crushing of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, but even there the Communists did not dare use satellite troops. 

Tran Tam analyzes the situation in Communist China and Asia in general, 
noting that the sharp attacks on revisionism and on Yugoslavia are governed 
by the internal situation in China, by the difficulties with which the Chinese 
Party leaders have to cope in their efforts to establish a socialist society. From 
Mao’s standpoint, Yugoslavia represents the “lame leg” of Communism, which 
is hindering development. 

The author also analyzes the situation in the individual Communist states, 
concluding that revisionism is to be found everywhere. He notes that revi- 
sionism often turns into the complete denial of Communism. He thus concludes 
that Communism will have its major upheavals in the coming years. 

In sum, one of the chief advantages of the book is that it presents a thorough- 
going picture of Communist doctrine and tactics in a manner understandable 
for the general reader. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
June 1960 


1 Report published of Soviet government’s 
recognition of the new Turkish government. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Albanian 
People’s Assembly H. Leshi. 

Cuban trade delegation headed by Director 
of the National Institute of Agrarian Reform 
Antonio Nunes Himenes arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister V. A. Zorin 
hands the Netherlands ambassador a Soviet 
government memorandum on the military 
threat to Dutch New Guinea by Indonesia. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR Brezhnev receives Leshi. 


2 Khrushchev’s reply to Jzvestia question as to 
whether he made an attempt to meet Eisen- 
hower prior to the Paris conference published. 

Indonesian Ambassador Adam Malik pays 
visit to Chairman of the Commission for 
Foreign Affairs of the Council of Nationalities 
N. A. Mukhitdinov. 

All-union conference convened by the 
Committee for Meteorites of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR begins in Kiev. 

Soviet Ambassador A. V. Zakharov and 
Finnish Minister of Trade and Industry A. 
Karjaleinen exchange in Helsinki ratification 
documents of agreement on the granting of 
500 million rubles credit by the USSR to 
Finland to pay for enterprises, machinery, and 
equipment signed December 22, 1959 in 
Moscow. 

Leshi leaves Moscow for Peiping. 

Soviet Party and government figures visit 
the British exhibition in Moscow. 

Gromyko returns to Moscow from New 
York. 

UNESCO General Director V. Veronese 
arrives in Moscow. 


3 Khrushchev receives Himenes. 


British exhibition “Plastics in Industry” 
opens in Moscow. 

Report published of plenum of the Armenian 
Party Central Committee in Erevan which 
discussed the problem of improving the 
quality of consumer goods. 
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All-union conference of heads of the 
republic, krai, oblast, and okrug offices of the 
state bank and heads of the departments for 
the circulation of currency to prepare for 
the forthcoming currency reform begins in 
Moscow. 

Minister of Foreign Trade N.S. Patolichev 
receives the Bulgarian Minister of Forcign 
Trade. 

The President of the France-USSR Society 
arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation to the ten-nation com- 
mittee on disarmament leaves Moscow for 
Geneva. 

Agreement signed in Warsaw between the 
Union of Polish and Union of Soviet Writers 
on cooperation, exchange of books, magazines, 
literary information, and materials for 1960. 


4 Khrushchev’s note to the governments of all 


countries on general and complete disarma- 
ment published. 

Materials of Khrushchev’s press conference 
on the new Soviet government proposals on 
general and complete disarmament published. 

Report published of congress of the Kirgiz 
intelligentsia in Frunze. 

Soviet trade delegation and the Iranian 
ministry of trade coordinate list of goods for 
mutual trade between the USSR and Iran in 
1960—61 in Teheran. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR V. N. Novikov receives Cuban 
delegation headed by Himenes. 


5 Khrushchev’s reply to US Democratic Party 


accusations that he has postponed the summit 
conference until after the US presidential 
elections published. 

Khrushchev’s reply to Pravda question on 
UPI report that President Eisenhower pro- 
posed a meeting with Khrushchev on May 16 
published. 

Telegram ofcongratulations of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Council 
of Ministers, and Party Central Committee to 
the leading organizations of the Chechen- 
Ingush ASSR on the fortieth anniversary of 
the establishment of Soviet authority in the 
republic published. 


6 Session of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR held to elect new members begins in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers Party headed by Central Committee 
member K. Nemet arrives in Moscow. 

7 Bulgarian, Hungarian, Polish, and Rumanian 
ministers of foreign trade arrive in Moscow. 

Party Central Committee greetings to the 
Northern Ireland Communist Party Congress 
published. 

All-union conference on urban building 
opens in Moscow. 

Anglo-Soviet trade talks begin in London. 

Brezhnev receives US Ambassador L. 
Thompson, 

Brezhnev receives the Guinea Ambassador. 


8 Letter of Czech President Siroky to Khrush- 
chev on the Soviet government’s proposals for 
general and complete disarmament published. 
Indian Minister for Steel, Mines, and Fuel 
D. Malaviya arrives in Moscow. 
Program of cultural cooperation between 
the USSR and Guinea for 1960 signed in 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR ratifies Soviet—Italian cultural 
agreement signed in Moscow on February 9, 
1960. 

Greek Liberal Party leader S. Venizelos 
arrives in Moscow. 

The Cambodian Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. 

Ceremony of presentation of Lenin prizes 
for literature and art takes place in Moscow. 


9 Session of standing commission for foreign 
trade of the East-bloc Council of Mutual 
Economic Aid (COMECON) ends in Moscow. 

V. V. Grishin’s speech at a session of the 
General Council of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions in Peiping published. 

Sino-Soviet talks on the delivery of industrial 
equipment to China in 1961 end in Moscow. 

Death reported of Soviet airplane designer 
S. A. Lavochkin. 


10 Khrushchev receives Venizelos. 


Report published of plenum of the Kras- 
nodar Krai Committee which discussed serious 
shortcomings in agriculture and livestock 


General session of Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR devoted to the election of new 
members held in Moscow. 


ends in Moscow. 


11 Letter of Chairman of the Hungarian govern- 


ment F, Miinnich to Khrushchev and the text 
of the Hungarian government’s statement on 
the Soviet Union’s disarmament proposals 
published. 

Telegram of congratulations of the Pres- 
idium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
Council of Ministers, and Party Central 
Committee to the Karelian ASSR on the 
forticth anniversary of the formation of the 
republic published. 

Polar icebreaker “Moskva” completed in 
Helsinki for delivery to the USSR. 

French Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Gromyko receives Veronese. 

Central Committee Secretary Kozlov receives 
Venizelos. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
N. G. Ignatov receives Afghan delegation 
headed by Afghan Minister of Education Ali 
Ahmed Popol. 


12 Khrushchev’s letter to O. Powers, the father 


of the US pilot captured near Sverdlovsk, 
published. 

Interview of Cuban President O. Dorticos 
with Pravda correspondent on Cuba’s friend- 
ship with the USSR published. 


13 Plenary session of the Turkmen Party Central 


Committee held in Ashkhabad to discuss 
organizational problems. 
Soviet delegation headed by Minister of 
Health S. V. Kurashov arrives in Norway. 
Exchange of telegrams between Brezhnev 
and Italian President Gronchi on Italy’s 
national holiday published. 


14 Khrushchev’s greetings to the chairman of 


the conference of independent African states 
published. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on Sovict— 
North Viet Nam economic cooperation. 

Mikoyan receives Himenes. 

International conference on macro-molecular 
chemistry convened by the International 
Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry begins 
in Moscow. 

Ceremony of presentation of Lenin prizes 
for science and technology takes place in 
Moscow. 

Inter-republic conferences of Party com- 
mittee lecturers and leading workers of the 
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15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


all-union and republic societies for the dis- 
semination of political and scientific knowledge 
end in Tashkent and Baku. 

All-union conference of agricultural spe- 
cialists begins in Moscow. 


Third plenum of board of the Society for the 
Dissemination of Political and Scientific 
Knowledge of the RSFSR begins in Novo- 
sibirsk. 

Supreme Soviet delegation headed by 
Chairman of the Council of Nationalities 
J. V. Peive arrives in Denmark. 

Delegation of committee of the Bulgarian— 
Soviet Friendship Society arrives in Moscow. 

Plenary session of the Rostov Oblast Party 
Committee takes place. 


Soviet statement to the Japanese government 
on US air bases in Japan published. 

Kozlov receives Malaviya. 

Report published of publication of new 
weekly magazine Za rubezhom in the USSR. 


The Austrian Ambassador arrives in Moscow. 
Minister of Culture Furtseva receives 
Malaviya. 


Party delegation headed by Khrushchev 
leaves Moscow for Bucharest for the Third 
Rumanian Workers Party Congress. 

Agreement on the delivery by the USSR to 
Cuba of petroleum and petroleum products 
and joint Soviet-Cuban communiqués on 
trade and cultural relations between the two 
countries signed in Moscow. 

Delegation of the committee for the 
development of Franco-East European trade 
arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Moscow Soviet headed 
by N. I. Bobrovnikov leaves Moscow for 
Ottawa. 


Khrushchev’s reply to letter of the Movement 
for Nuclear Disarmament published. 

Cuban economic delegation leaves Moscow 
for Warsaw. 

Exhibition of Yugoslav consumer goods 
ends in Moscow. 

Appeal of participants in the All-Union 
Conference of Agricultural Specialists to all 
persons engaged in work in the agricultural 
field to fulfill the Seven-Year Plan ahead of 
schedule published. 

International conference on macro-molec- 
ular chemistry ends in Moscow. 


Soviet exhibition opens in Bucharest. 
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20 Report published on forthcoming exchange 
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of visits by Khrushchev and Ghana Prime 
Minister Nkrumah. 

Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations 
to the Federation of Mali on the proclamation 
of its independence published. 

Joint Soviet-Cuban communiqué on eco- 
nomic and cultural cooperation published. 

Indian President Prasad arrives in Moscow. 

Report published of Estonian Party Central 
Committee plenum held in Tallinn to discuss 
the Party decree on Party propaganda and 
present-day tasks and the fulfillment of the 
republic’s industrial plan. 

Gromyko receives the Austrian Ambassador. 

All-Union Conference on problems of the 
automation of engineering and _ technical 
work and office procedure begins in Moscow. 

Anglo-Soviet trade talks end in London. 


Chairman of the State Scientific and Technical 
Committee K. D. Petukhov receives delegation 
of British businessmen. 

General Secretary of the Italian Communist 
Party Togliatti and Central Committee 
Member L, Iotti arrive in Moscow. 

Mikoyan receives Malaviya. 

Prasad pays call on Brezhnev. 

Furtseva receives Icelandic Minister of 
Culture and Trade G. Gislasson. 

Indian Ambassador K. P. S. Menon holds 
reception for group of Indian journalists 
accompanying President Prasad. 

King Frederick IX of Denmark receives 
Soviet parliamentary delegation headed by 
J. V. Peive. 

Founding congress of the Union of Artists 
of the RSFSR begins in Moscow. 


22 Khrushchev’s speech at the Third Congress 


of the Rumanian Workers Party published. 

Khrushchev’s letter to Secretariat of the 
World Federation of Democratic Youth in 
Budapest published. 

Soviet-North Korean trade and navigation 
agreement signed in Moscow. 

Delegation of Bulgarian journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 

Central Committee secretaries Kozlov and 
Kuusinen receive Togliatti. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers A. N. Kosygin receives deputies of 
Greek parliament. 


23 Exchange of notes on the coming into force 


of Soviet-Indonesian agreement on cultura! 
cooperation takes place in Djakarta. 


Agreement signed in Helsinki regulating 
the Soviet-Finnish border and the veg 
for dealing with border incidents. 

Statement of Minister of Higher on 
Secondary Specialist Education of the USSR 
V. P. Elyutin on the higher technical educa- 
tional institutions published. 

Delegation of Libyan businessmen arrives 
in Moscow. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Mikoyan arrives in Oslo. 

Reception held in the Party Central Com- 
mittee for Chairman of the Danish Communist 
Party K. Espersen and Politburo Member I. 
Norlund. 

The Austrian Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Brezhnev. 


24 Sovict note to the Pakistani government on 
the use of Pakistani territory by US airplanes 
published. 

Kosygin receives delegation of the com- 
mittee for the development of Franco-East 
European trade. 

Congress of Tadzhik Women begins in 
Stalinabad. 

Sovict government delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Sovict M. R. Rakhmatov leaves 
Moscow for Leopoldville. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 


Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet M. P. Georgadze leaves Moscow for Accra. 

Brezhnev receives French Ambassador 
M. Dejean. 


Khrushchev’s telegram to William E. B. 
Dubois on the award to him of an international 
Lenin Peace Prize published. 

The USSR recognizes the Madagascar 
Republic. 

Plenary session of the Stavropol Krai 
Committee takes place. 

Fortieth anniversary of the formation of 
the Tatar and Chuvash ASSR’s celebrated. 

Soviet exhibition opens in Oslo. 

King Olaf V of Norway receives Mikoyan. 

First plenary session of Board of the Union 
of Artists of the RSFSR held in Moscow. 


6 Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Bucharest 
published. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 

N. A. Dygai leaves Moscow for Mogadisho. 


? First international congress on automatic 
control begins in Moscow. 


Report published of plenary session of the 
Kazakh Party Central Committee which 
discussed the fulfillment of obligations to 
increase output of agricultural produce. 

Indian Minister of Finance M. Desai arrives 
in Moscow. 

Party delegation returns to Moscow from 
Bucharest. 


Khrushchev’s notes to Eisenhower, Macmillan, 
and de Gaulle on general and complete 
disarmament published. 

Khrushchev receives Togliatti. 

Report published that the RSFSR and 
Ukrainian industries have fulfilled their plan 
for the first half of 1960 ahead of schedule. 

Soviet statement at the ten-nation disarma- 
ment committee published. 

Gromyko’s letter to UN Secretary General 
Hammarskjéld requesting that the problem 
of disarmament be included on the agenda 
of the fifteenth session of the General Assembly 
published. 

First Minister of the Indonesian Republic 
R. Kartavidjai arrives in Moscow. 

Communiqué. published on a meeting of 
representatives of Communist workers’ parties 
of the socialist countries. 

General Director of the Board of the 
Renault Plants arrives in Moscow. 


29 Khrushchev’s speech at reception for graduates 


of the Soviet military academies published. 

Khrushchev’s notes to Chairman of the 
Italian Council of Ministers F. Tambroni and 
Canadian Prime Minister Dicfenbaker on 
disarmament published. 

Khrushchev receives Prasad. 

Khrushchev receives Desai. 

TASS report published on launching of 
Soviet guided missiles in the Central Pacific 
Ocean from July 5 through 31, 1960. 

Report published on extension of competi- 
tion for the textbook Foundations of Political 
Knowledge until July 15. 

Delegation of the US National Maritime 
Union arrives in Moscow. 

Kosygin receives Desai. 

Party government delegation returns to 
Moscow from Oslo. 

Third session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, fifth convocation, begins in Kiev. 

Session of the Supreme Sovict of the 
Turkmen SSR ends in Ashkhabad. 

Khrushchev receives Chairman of the United 
Democratic Left Party of Greece I. Passalides. 
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Brezhnev receives the Hungarian Ambas- 
sador. 


30 Khrushchev leaves Moscow for state visit to 
Austria. 

Soviet government statement on the US- 
Japan defense pact published. 

Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations 
to the Congo Prime Minister on the pro- 
clamation of Congo’s independence published. 

Gromyko’s letter to Hammarskjéld with 
the supplement to the Soviet note on disarma- 
ment published. 


Changes and Appointments 
4 V. S. Emelyanov appointed Chairman of the 
State Committee for the Use of Atomic Energy. 


5 M. V. Degtyar released from his post as 
Ambassador to Afghanistan in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 

S. F. Antonov appointed Ambassador to 
Afghanistan. 


10 N. I. Koryukin released from his post as 
Ambassador to Switzerland in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 

I. I. Kuzmin appointed Ambassador to 
Switzerland. 

D. M. Matyushkin released from his post 
as First Secretary of the Krasnodar Krai 
Committee. 

G. I. Vorobev appointed First Secretary of 
the Krasnodar Krai Committee. 


12 First Deputy Chairman of the State Scientific 
and Economic Council A. A. Goreglyad 
appointed Minister of the USSR. 


13 B. Ovezov released from his post as Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Turkmen 
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SSR in connection with his appointment as 
First Secretary of the Turkmen Party Central 
Committee. 

A. A, Annaliev appointed Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Turkmen SSR. 

F. A. Grishaenkov released from his 
duties as Second Secretary of the Turkmen 
Party Central Committee in connection with 
his transfer to other duties. 

M. A. Pimenov appointed Second Secretary 
of the Turkmen Party Central Committee and 
member of the Turkmen Party Central 
Committee Bureau. 


15 A. I. Kirichenko released from his post as 
First Secretary of the Rostov Oblast Party 
Committee. 

A. V. Basov elected First Secretary of the 
Rostov Oblast Party Committee. 


16 S. G. Lapin released from his post as Ambassa- 
dor to Austria in connection with his transfer 
to other duties. 

V. I. Avilov appointed Ambassador to 
Austria. 


20 All-Russian Economic Council (VSNKh) 
formed by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the RSFSR V. I. Ryabikov appointed 
Chairman of the All-Russian Economic 
Council. 

25 N. I. Belyaev released from his post as First 
Secretary and Member of the Stavropol Krai 
Committee. 

F, D. Kulakov appointed First Secretary 
of the Stavropol Krai Committee. 

V. Serov appointed First Secretary of the 
Board of the Union of Artists of the RSFSR. 


28 Rasulov Dzhabar appointed Ambassador to 
Togo. 
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in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government 


Recent events have brought about changes which have -rendered 
the previous supplement out of date. The lists have now been com- 
pletely revised as of August 1, 1960. The section “Changes and 
Appointments” at the end of the Bulletin will provide the informa- 
tion needed to keep the lists up to date. 

For the sake of brevity positions at all-union level have not been 
fully specified. For example, Andrei A. Gromyko is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR. We have omitted “of the USSR.” 
Regional Party committees are referred to simply as committees. 
Thus, Vasily K. Klimenko, First Secretary of the Lugansk Oblast 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine, is listed as First 
Secretary, Lugansk Oblast Committee. Membership of the union- 
republic supreme soviets is not listed. 
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PART I 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Presidium of the Central Committee 


Members 
ARISTOV, Averky B. KUUSINEN, Otto V. 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 
IGNATOV, Nikolai G. MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
KHRUSHCHEY, Nikita S. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
KOZLOV, Frol R. SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 
SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 
Candidate Members 
KALNBERZINS, Jan E. MAZUROVY, Kirill T. 
KIRILENKO, Andrei P. MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. 
POSPELOV, Petr N. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 
First Secretary 
KHRUSHCHBY, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 
KOZLOV, Frol R. MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 
Party Control Committee 
Chairman 


SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


Deputy Chairmen 
BAITSOV, Ivan P. KOMAROV, Pavel T. 
Central Auditing Commission 
Chairman 


MOSKATOYV, Petr G. 


Members of the Central Committee 


ALFEROV, Pavel N. Member, Party Control 
Committee. 


ANDREEBYV, Andrei A. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. Politburo Member, 1932—52. 

ARISTOV, Averky B. Member, Central Commit- 
tee Presidium. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

AVKHIMOVICH, Nikolai E. Bureau Member, 
Belorussian Party Central Committee. Minister 
of Grain Products, Belorussian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BAIBAKOV, Nikolai K. Chairman, Krasnodar 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BELYAEV, Nikolai I. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

BENEDIKTOYV, Ivan A. Ambassador to India. 

_ Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BESHCHEV, Boris P. Minister, Ways of Commu- 
nication. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BOBROVNIKOV, Nikolai I. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Moscow City Soviet. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BOITSOV, Ivan P. Deputy Chairman, Party 
Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BREZHNEV, Dmitry D. No information avail- 
able. 

BREZHNEV, Leonid I. Chairman, Supreme Sovict 
Presidium. 

BULGANIN, Nikolai A. No information available. 

CHERNYSHEV, Vasily E. First Secretary, 
Kaliningrad Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. First Secretary, 
Dagestan Oblast Committee. Member, Su- 
preme Sovict Presidium. 

DEMENTEY, Petr V. Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Aviation Technology. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DENISOV, Georgy A. First Secretary, Saratov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DERYUGIN, Boris I. Secretary, Omsk Oblast 
Committee. 

DORONIN, Pavel I. First Secretary, Smolensk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DUDUROYV, Nikolai P. No information available. 


DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. Chairman, Coun- 
cil of Ministers, Georgian SSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

EFREMOV, Leonid N. First Secretary, Gorky 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

EFREMOYV, Mikhail T. First Secretary, Kuibyshev 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ENYUTIN, Georgy V. Chairman, Soviet Control 
Commission. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Minister of Culture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GAEVOI, Anton I. First Secretary, Dneprope- 
trovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GAFUROV, Bobodzhan G. Director, Institute 
for Eastern Studies, Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GORYACHEBY, Fedor S. First Secretary, Kalinin 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Ivan T. Ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia. 


GRISHIN, Viktor V. Member, Moscow City 
Soviet. Chairman, All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GROMYKO, Andrei A. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IGNATEV, Semen D. First Secretary, Tatar 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IGNATOV, Nikolai F. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IGNATOV, Nikolai G. Member, Cent: ' “om- 
mittee Presidium. Member, Party Cenual 
Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. Deputy 
Chairman, Council of Ministers. 


KABANOYV, Ivan G. Minister without portfolio. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


KABIN, Ivan G. First Secretary, Estonian Party 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy Chairman, 
Soviet of the Union. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KALNBERZINS, Jan E. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. Deputy Chair- 
man, Supreme Sovict Presidium. Chairman, 
Supreme Sovict Presidium, Latvian SSR. 


KAPITONOYV, Ivan V. Member, Supreme Sovict 
Presidium. 

KHRUNICHEV, Mikhail V. Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minis- 
ter of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHRUSHCHEY\V, Nikita S. Central Committee 
First Secretary and Presidium Member. 
Chairman, Party Central Committee Bureau 
for the RSFSR. Chairman, Council of Minis- 
ters. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHVOROSTURKHIN, Alcksei I. First Secretary, 
Tula Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

KIRICHENKO, Alcksei 
available. 

KIRILENKO, Andrei P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee. Member, Party 
Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KISILEV, Nikolai V. First Secretary, Rostov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

KLIMENKO, Vasily K. First Secretary, Lugansk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOBELEYV, Boris N. First Secretary, Novosibirsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOLUSHCHINSKY, Evgeny P. First Secretary, 


I. No information 


Omsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KONEYV, Ivan S. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr E. Presidium Mem- 
ber, Union of Soviet Writers. Board Member, 
Union of Soviet Writers. Vice-President, 
World Peace Council. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S, Candidate Mem- 
ber, Central Committee Presidium. Presidium 
Member, Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 
Deputy Chairman, Supreme Sovict Presidium. 
Chairman, Supreme Sovict Presidium, Ukrain- 
ian SSR. 

KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. No information avail- 
able. 

KOZLOYV, Frol R. Central Committee Secretary 
and Presidium Member. Member, Party 
Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. Chairman, State 
Committee for Building Affairs. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A. First Secretary, 
Kazakh Party Central Committee. President, 
Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh SSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

KUUSINEN, Otto V. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LAPTEYV, Nikolai V. First Secretary, Chelyabinsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LARIONOV, Alcksei N. First Secretary, Ryazan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

LATUNOYV, Ivan S. First Secretary, Vologda 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LEBEDEV, Ivan K. First Secretary, Stavropol 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LUBENNIKOYV, Leonid I. Occupies responsible 
position in Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Minister of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MARCHENKO, Ivan T. Second Secretary, 
Moscow City Committee. Member, Moscow 
City Sovict. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

MARKOYV, Vasily S. First Secretary, Orel Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. Minister of Agri- 
culture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MAZUROV, Kirill T. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary 
and Bureau Member, Belorussian Party 
Central Committee. Member, Supreme Sovict 
Presidium. 

MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. Member, Moscow 
City Soviet. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member, Central Commit- 
tee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

MITIN, Mark B. Board Chairman, All-Union 
Society for the Dissemination of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge. Member, Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander, Moscow Military District 
and City Garrison. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


MOSKVIN, Vasily A. First Secretary, Tomsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. Central Commit- 
tee Secretary and Presidium Member. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MURATOYV, Zinnyat I. No information avail- 
able. 

MUSTAFAEV, Imam D. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Georgian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

NAZRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium, Uzbek SSR. 

ORGANOV, Nikolai N. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy 
Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chair- 
man, Supreme Soviet Presidium of the RSFSR. 


PATOLICHEYV, Nikolai S. Minister of Foreign 
Trade. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PEGOV, Nikolai M. Ambassador to Iran. 


PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. Ambassador to 
East Germany. 

PETUKHOV, Konstantin D. Chairman, State 
Scientific and Technical Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Member, Central Com- 
mittce Presidium. First Secretary, Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 

POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PONOMARENKO, Panteleimon K. No infor- 
mation available. 

PONOMAREV, Boris N. Department Head, 
Party Central Committee. Editor of revised 
History of Party. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

POSPELOV, Petr N. Candidate Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PROKOFEBY, Vasily A. First Secretary, Novgorod 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PUZANOV, Aleksandr M. Ambassador to 
North Korea. 


PYSIN, Konstantin G. First Secretary, Altai 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RAGIMOV, Sadykh G. Y. Bureau Member, 
Azerbaidzhan Party Central Committee. Dep- 
uty, Supreme Soviet. 

RAZZAKOYV, Iskhak R. First Secretary, Kirgiz 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

RUMYANTSEY, Aleksei M. Occupies respon- 
sible position in Party Central Committec. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SABUROV, Maksim Z. 
Machine-Building Plant. 

SERDYUK, Zinovy T. First Secretary, Molda- 
vian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SEROV, Ivan A. General of the Army. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. Chairman, Committee 
for State Security. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


SHKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Secretary, 
Voronezh Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SHTYKOV, Terenty F. No information available. 


SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, Party Con- 
trol Committee. 


SNECKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary, Lithu- 
anian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SOKOLOVSKY, Vasily D. Marshal of the Sovict 
Union. Former First Deputy Minister of 
Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


STAKHURSKY, Mikhail M. First Secretary, 
Zhitomir Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

STRUEY, Alcksei I. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SUSLOV, Viktor M. No information available. 

TIKHOMIROV, Sergei M. First Deputy Chair- 
man, State Committee for Chemistry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


Director, Saratov 


TITOV, Fedor E. First Secretary, Ivanovo Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TITOV, Vitaly N. First Secretary, Kharkov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOVMASYAN, Suren A. First Secretary, 
Armenian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

USTINOV, Dmitry F. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VANNIKOV, Boris L. Deputy Minister of 
Medium Machine Building. 

VASILEVSKY, Aleksandr M. In retirement. 

VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Questions of Labor and Wages. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VORONOV, Gennady I. First Secretary, Oren- 
burg Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 


YAKOVLEV, Ivan D. First Secretary, Ulya- 
novsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


YASNOV, Mikhail A. Member, Party Central 
Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. First 
Deputy Chairman, Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 


YUDIN, Pavel F. Ambassador to China. 


ZADEMIDKO, Aleksandr N. Chairman, Keme- 
rovo Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. First Secretary, Stalingrad 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ZVEREV, Arseny G. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


The following, elected at the Twenticth Party Congress, are no longer members: 


Deceased : 


MALYSHEY, Vyacheslav A. 
PANKRATOVA, Anna M. 


TEVOSYAN, Ivan F. 
ZAVENYAGIN, Avraamy P. 


Excluded: 


BABAEV, Sukhan 
KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. 


MALENKOV, Georgy M. 
MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. 


SHEPILOV, Dmitry T. 
ZHUKOV, Georgy K. 
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Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


ANDREEVA, Nadezhda N. Secretary, Moscow 
Bauman Raion Committee. Bureau Member, 
Moscow City Committee. 

BAGRAMYAN, Ivan K. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Head, Voroshilov Higher General 
Staff Military Academy. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

BIRYUZOV, Sergei S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander in Chief, Antiaircraft Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BORISOV, Semen Z. First Secretary, Yakutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUBNOVSKY, Nikita D. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Member, Supreme Sovict Presidium. 

BUTUZOV, Sergei M. First Secretary, Penza 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

CHEPLAKOYV, Petr F. First Secretary, Sakhalin 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

CHUBINIDZE, Miron D. Minister of Social 
Security. 

CHUIKOV, Vasily I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander in Chief, Ground Forces. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

CHURAEYV, Viktor M. Department Head, Party 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DYGAI, Nikolai A. Minister Without Portfolio. 
First Deputy Chairman, State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan) of the RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. Minister of Higher 
Education. 

EPISHEV, Aleksei A. Ambassador to Rumania. 

EREMENKO, Andrei I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander, North Caucasus Military 
District. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

EVSEENKO, Mikhail A. Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the 
RSFSR. Minister of the RSFSR. 

FIRYUBIN, Nikolai P. Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

FLORENTEY, Leonid Y. First Secretary, Ko- 
stroma Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


GANENKO, Ivan P. First Secretary, Astrakhan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GLEBOVSKY, Georgy N. Director, Ural Heavy 
Machine Building Works Uralmash. 

GORBATOYV, Aleksandr V. Commander, Baltic 
Military District. Bureau Member, Latvian 
Party Central Committee. 

GORSHKOV, Sergei A. Admiral of the Fleet. 
Commander in Chief, Naval Forces. 

GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. Member, 
Commission for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
of the Union. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRECHUKHA, Mikhail S. First Deputy Chair- 
man, Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Konstantin N. First Secretary, Vladi- 
mir Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GRISHKO, Grigory E. No information available. 

GROMOV, Evgeny I. Ambassador to Hungary. 

GUREEV, Nikolai M. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Department Head, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. 

ISLYUKOV, Semen M. First Secretary, Chuvash 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IVASHCHENKO, Olga I. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALMYKOYV, Valery D. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Radio and Electronics. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KANUNNIKOV, Mikhail Y. First Secretary, 
Pskov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KARASEV, V. D. Turner, Leningrad Kirov 
Plant. 

KAZANETS, Ivan P. First Secretary, Stalino 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHAKHALOYV, Aleksandr U. First Secretary, 
Party Central Committee, Buryat ASSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KLIMOV, A. P. Board Chairman, Central Union 
of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 


KOMAROYV, Pavel T. Deputy Chairman, Party 
Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOMYAKHOV, Vasily G. First Secretary, 
Crimean Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KONSTANTINOV, Fedor V. Head of Depart- 
ment for Agitation and Propaganda, Party 
Central Committee. Editor, Kommunist. Corre- 
sponding Member, Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. 

KORNIETS, Leonid R. Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Grain Products. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOSOV, Vasily V. First Secretary, Tyumen 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Automation and Machine Building. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

KOVAL, Konstantin I. No information available. 


KOZLOV, Aleksei I. First Secretary, Chita Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOZLOV, Vasily I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, Belorussian SSR. 


KRAKHMALEV, Mikhail K. First Secretary, 
Belgorod Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KUMYKIN, Pavel N. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 

LACIS, Vilis T. Chairman, Soviet of Nationalities. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

LOBANOYV, Pavel P. Chairman, Soviet of the 
Union. President, Lenin All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

LOGINOV, Savely P. First Secretary, Arkhangelsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LOMAKO, Petr F. Chairman, Krasnoyarsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

LUCHINSKY, Aleksandr A.General of the Army. 
Occupies responsible position in Ministry of 
Defense Central Apparatus. 

LUNEV, Karp F. Deputy Minister of Internal 
Affairs. 


LYKOVA, Lidiya P. Second Secretary, Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee. 


MAKSAREYV, Yury E. Deputy Chairman, Com- 
mittee for Lenin Prizes for Science and 
Technology. 

MALIK, Yakov A. Deputy Foreign Minister. 

MELNIKOYV, Leonid G. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Kazakh SSR. Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan), Kazakh 
SSR. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

MELNIKOV, Roman E. Second Secretary and 


Bureau Member, Uzbek Party Central Com- 
mittee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MENSHIKOV, Mikhail A. Ambassador to the 
United States. 


MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Estonian SSR. Bureau Member, 
Estonian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


MYLARSHCHIKOV, Vladimir P. Member, 
Party Central Committee Bureau for the 
RSFSR. Head, Party Central Committee 
Department of Agriculture for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


NAIDEK, Leonty I. Second Secretary, Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

NEDELIN, Mitrofan I. Marshal of Artillery. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander in 
Chief, Soviet Artillery. Deputy, Suprem 
Soviet. 

NEFEDOVA, Olimpiada I. Central Committee 
Chairman, Textile and Light Industry Workers 
Trade Union. 


ORLOV, Georgy M. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the 
RSFSR. Minister of the RSFSR. 


ORLOVSKY, Kirill P. Member, Belorussian 
Party Central Committee. Chairman, Rassvet 
Kolkhoz, Mogilev Oblast. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

OSTROVITYANOV, Konstantin V. Vice- 
President, Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 


PALECKIS, Justas I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, Lithuanian SSR. 

PAVLOV, Dmitry V. Minister of Trade of the 
RSFSR. 

PCHELYAKOV, Aleksandr P. First Secretary, 
Kirov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


PETUKHOV, Aleksandr U. First Secretary, 
Bryansk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PILIPETS, Stepan M. First Secretary, Kemerovo 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

POPOVA, Nina V. Chairman, Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

POSTOVALOV, Sergei O. First Secretary, 
Kaluga Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

RAIZER, David Y. No information available. 


RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. First Secretary, Uzbek 
Party Central Committee. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium, Uzbek SSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


RUD, Gerasim Y. No information available. 


RUDAKOV, Aleksandr P. Head, Party Central 
Committee Department for Heavy Industry. 


RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator General. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RYABIKOV, Vasily M. Occupies responsible 
position in industry. 

SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. Department Head, 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SENIN, Ivan S. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan), Ukrainian 
SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHASHKOV, Zasima A. Minister of the River 
Fleet of the RSFSR. 


SHEREMETEYV, Aleksandr G. Member, State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. 
Chairman, Chelyabinsk Economic Council 
(Sovnarkhoz). 


SINYAGOVSKY, Petr E. Head of Pit 56, 
Kadievugol Coal Mining Trust. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

SIZOV, Gennady F. First Secretary, Kurgan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKIDANENKO, Ivan T. No information avail- 
able. 

SKULKOYV, Igor P. Chairman, Soviet Control 


Commission of the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. Chairman, Leningrad 
City Executive Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SOKOLOV, Tikhon I. First Secretary, Perm 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SOLOVEYV, Leonid N. Deputy Chairman, All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

STEPANOV, Sergei A. Chairman, Sverdlovsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

STROKIN, Nikolai I. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. 

SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Lithuanian SSR. Bureau Member, 
Lithuanian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SURGANOV, Fedor A. Secretary, Belorussian 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SURKOYV, Aleksei A. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
TARASOV, Mikhail P. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TASHENEV, Zhumabek A. Bureau Member, 
Kazakh Party Central Committee. Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Kazakh SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

TIMOSHENKO, Semen K., Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Former Commander, Belorussian 
Military District. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOKA, Salchak K. First Secretary, Tuva Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TROFIMOV, Aleksandr S. No _ information 
available. 


TUMANOVA, Zoya P. Occupies responsible 
position in Party Central Committee. 


TUR, Ivan P. No information available. 


VORONOV, Fedosy D. Director, Magnitogorsk 
Metallurgical Combine. 


YURKIN, Tikhon A. Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture of the RSFSR. 


ZAKURDAEYV, Vasily I. First Secretary, Mord- 
vinian Oblast Committee. 


Ivan K. Ambassador to 


ZAMCHEVSKY, 
Yugoslavia. 


ZHAVORONKOYV, Vasily G. Deputy Chairman, 
Soviet Control Commission, 


ZHIGAREYV, Pavel F. Chief Marshal of Aviation. 
Chief of Civil Air Lines. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ZHIMERIN, Dmitry G. Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the 
RSFSR. Minister of the RSFSR. 


ZHUKOV, Konstantin P. First Secretary, 
Lipetsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


ZHURIN, Nikolai I. First Secretary, North 
Kazakhstan Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Sovict. 


ZOLOTUKHIN, Grigory S. First Secretary, 
Tambov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Sovict. 

ZORIN, Valerian A. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


ZOTOV, Vasily P. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


The following, elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, are no longer candidate members: 


Deceased: 
FADEBY, Aleksandr A. NOSENKO, Ivan I. 
LIKHACHEY, Ivan A. YUDIN, Pavel A. 
NIKITIN, Petr V. ZARUBIN, Georgy N. 


First Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Union-Republic 


Communist Parties 
KHRUSHCHEBY, Nikita S. 
PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
MAZUROYV, Kirill T. 
RASHIDOYV, Sharaf R. 
KUNABY, D. A. 
MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
AKHUNDOYV, V. Y. 
SNECKUS, Antanas J. 
SERDYUK, Zinovy T. 
PELSHE, A. J. 
RAZZAKOV, Iskhak R. 
TOVMASYAN, Suren A. 
KABIN, Ivan G. 


no separate Communist Party of the RSFSR. Party affairs in this republic are handled by the Party Central Committee 


* There is 
Bureau for the RSFSR, whose chairman is Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
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PART II 
The Soviet Government 


Council of Ministers 


Chairman 
KHRUSHCHBY, Nikita S. 


First Deputy Chairmen 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 


Deputy Chairmen 
IGNATOV, Nikolai G. NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. 
USTINOV, Dmitry F. ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 


All-Union Ministries and Incumbents* 


Medium Machine Building: Electric Power Station Construction: 

SLAVSKY, Efim P. NOVIKOV, I. T. 
Transportation Construction: Foreign Trade: 

KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. 
Merchant Marine: Ways of Communication: 

BAKABYV, Viktor G. BESHCHEY\, Boris P. 

Ministers (without portfolio): 
DYGAI, Nikolai A. KABANOY, Ivan G. 


All-Union Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of State Committee for Aviation Technology ...........- DEMENTEY, Petr V. 
Chairman of State Committee for Automation and Machine Building... KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. 
Chairman of State Scientific and Economic Council ................ ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 
Chairman of State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations... .... SKACHKOYV, Semen A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Questions of Labor and Wages .... WOLKOV, Aleksandr P. 
Chairman of State Committee for Defense Technology.............. RUDNEYV, Konstantin N. 
Chairman of State Committee for Radio and Electronics ............ KALMYKOV, Valery D. 
Chairman of State Committee for Shipbuilding ..................55 BUTOMA, Boris E. 
Chairman of State Committee for Chemistry .............0eee0e0e FEDOROV, Viktor S. 


Chairman of State Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries ZHUKOV, Georgy A. 


"© These and the following union- republic ministries are ministries on the all-union level. According to the Soviet constitution, 


direct the organs under their jurisdiction usually through corresponding ministries in the union republics. In a limited number of cases 
and with the approval of the Presidium of the Sup Soviet, union-republic ministries may directly operate certain enterprises. 


Union-Republic Ministries and Incumbents 

Foreign Affairs: Geology and Mineral Resource Conservation: 

GROMYKO, Andrei A. ANTROPOV, Petr Y. ’ 
Defense: Health: 

MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. KURASHOV, Sergei V. 
Finance: Agriculture: 

GARBUZOV, Vasily F. MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. 
Communications: Higher Education: 

PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 

Culture: 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. 


Union-Republic Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of Soviet Control Commission............00+ee00000% ENYUTIN, Georgy V. 

Chairman of Committee for State Security ................+.+5- SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 

Chairman of State Scientific and Technical Committee ........... PETUKHOYV, Konstantin D. 

Chairman of State Committee for Building Affairs .............. KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. 

Chairman of State Committee for Grain Products ............... KORNIETS, Leonid R. 

Chairman of State Committee for Vocational and Technical Training ZELENKO, Gendrikh I. 

Chairman of State Planning Commission (Gosplan) ............- NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. 

First Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan (with rank of minister) ....... LESECHKO, Mikhail A. 
PEROV, Georgy V. 

Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan (with rank of minister) ........... KHRUNICHEYV, Mikhail V. 


STROKIN, Nikolai I. 
ZOTOV, Vasily P. 


DEMSHITS, Veniamin E, 
Heads of Departments of Gosplan (with rank of minister)........ ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. 

KHLAMOV, Grigory S. 

NOVOSELOV, Efim S. 
Head of the Central Statistical Administration ...............++- STAROVSKY, Vladimir N. 


Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers 


of the Union Republics 
POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
KISELEV, Tikhon Y. 
DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. 
DIKOMBABYV, Kazy D. 


MUURISEPP, Alcksei A. 


Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


Chairman 
BREZHNEY, Leonid I. 


Deputy Chairmen 
Deputy chairmen are chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics (see below 


Secretary 
GEORGADZE, Mikhail P. 
Members 
ANDREEYV, Andrei A. KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 
BATYEY, Salikh G. MAZUROV, Kirill T. 
BELYAEYV, Nikolai I. NURIEV, Ziya N. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
BURKATSKAYA, Galina E. PRIVALOV, Mikhail M. 
DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. SPIRIDONOYV, Ivan V. 
FEDOROVA, Varvara E. TURSUNKULOV, Khamrakul 
KAPITONOYV, Ivan V. USTINOV, Vladimir I. 
VOROSHILOYV, Kliment E. 


Chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets 


of the Union Republics 
ORGANOY, Nikolai N. 
KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 
KOZLOV, Vasily I. 
NAZRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. 
KARIBZHANOV, Fazik 
PALECKIS, Justas I. 
KODITSA, Ivan S. 
KALNBERZINS, Jan E. 
RAKHMATOY, M. 
ARUSHANYAN, Shmavon M. 
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Just Published! 


Religion in the USSR 


A comprehensive collection of articles on the background 
and present status of religion under the Soviet regime 


Chapters on: 
Soviet Policy on Religion 


* 
Soviet Youth and Religion 
* 
The Revival of Theological Studies 
* 
Soviet Historians on Christianity 
* 
Current Soviet Policy on Islam 
* 
The Roman Catholic Church in Lithuania 
* 
The Jews in the USSR 
* 
The Buddhists 
* 
Old Believers and Sectarians 
* 
and 14 others 


Price: $2.50 


For Further Information Write to: 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF THE USSR 
Munich 22, Mannhardtstrasse 6, Germany 
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